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ABSTRACT 


The  study  reported  in  this  paper  had  two  broad  pur¬ 
poses.  The  first  was  to  discover  the  dimensions  of  student 
power  ideology  as  conceived  by  the  "representative"  univer¬ 
sity  student,  and  determine  whether  or  not  (if  so,  how) 
dimensions  of  student  power  ideology  formed  a  single,  coher¬ 
ent  student  power  ideology.  The  second  purpose  was  to  find 
whether,  and  if  so,  how,  these  dimensions  would  relate  to 
various  demographic  and  background  variables. 

The  first-mentioned  interest  was  pursued  through  a 
somewhat  novel  research  strategy,  and  the  "discovery"  of 
the  dimensions  of  student  power  attitudes  and  of  general 
attitudes  toward  the  university  experience  is  probably 
justifiably  regarded  as  the  more  interesting  aspect  of  the 
paper.  The  dimensions  --  later  treated  as  operational  def¬ 
initions  of  their  respective  concepts  —  were  developed  by 
drawing  statements  of  attitudes  from  students  themselves. 
Underlying  dimensions  of  these  attitudes  were  then  postula¬ 
ted,  and  "checked"  through  the  use  of  Factor  Analysis. 

Data  analyzed  was  gathered  from  a  non-random  sample  of  89 
students  in  October,  1968,  and  from  a  random  sample  of  428 
in  June,  1969.  Research  instruments  in  both  cases  were 
pen  and  paper  questionnaires,  administered  to  students  of 
the  University  of  Alberta. 

Dimensions  which  emerged  from  pre-test  and  final 
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questionnaire  data  were  the  following:  Fear  of  Radicals  and 
Radicalism,  Student  Power  (Administrative) ,  Student  Power 
(Academic) ,  Student  Power  (Organizational) ,  Student  Power 
(Democracy),  System  Cynicism  and  Rejection,  Contentment, 
Aimlessness,  Personal  Alienation  and  University  Elitism.  An 
hypothesis  that  the  first  named  six  dimensions  were  dimen¬ 
sions  of  "political"  attitudes  toward  the  university  experi¬ 
ence,  and  that  the  remaining  dimensions  were  more  psycholog¬ 
ical"  was  empirically  tested  by  performing  a  "higher-order" 
factor  analysis.  The  first  five  variables  loaded  on  the 
first  factor,  which  was  subsequently  used  as  a  summary  mea¬ 
sure  of  political  attitudes,  and  the  remainder  loaded  on  the 
second  factor,  with  the  exception  of  University  Elitism, 
which  loaded  alone  on  a  third  factor.  System  Cynicism  and 
Rejection  had  high  loadings  on  both  the  first  and  second 
factors . 


In  the  final  chapters  of  the  paper,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  relate  the  student  power  variables,  System  Cynicism 
and  Rejection,  Sense  of  Political  Efficacy,  political 
interest,  and  propensity  to  take  militant  action  within 
the  university  community,  to  a  number  of  background  varia¬ 
bles  . 
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CHAPTER  I 


Introduction  and  Discussion  of  Previous  Research 
Scope  and  Objectives  of  the  Study 

The  motivation  of  this  study  was  a  desire  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  dimensions  of  the  individual  student's  attitudinal 
orientation  towards  'student  power'.  It  was  felt  that 
research  into  attitudes  toward  student  power  should  not 
focus  on  a  single  "pro"  or  "anti"  dimension,  but  should 
attempt  to  gain  a  fuller  understanding  of  what  student  power 
means  to  students,  first,  in  terms  of  the  variety  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  attitudes  toward  the  concept,  and,  secondly,  in 
terms  of  the  ways  in  which  those  attitudes  are  organized  by 
individual  "representative"  students.  Student  activist 
leaders  are  not  a  special  interest,  except  insofar  as  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  radical  students  affect  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent's  orientation  toward  the  concept  'student  power'. 

This  interest  necessitated  a  somewhat  unusual 
research  method:  rather  than  setting  an  "a  priori"  opera¬ 
tional  definition  of  student  power,  a  series  of  operational 
definitions  have  been  developed  by  drawing  salient  attitudes 
from  students  themselves,  from  which  the  operational  defin¬ 
itions  are  developed.  Therefore,  although  the  subject  of 
this  paper  is  'student  power',  a  merely  tentative  definition 
is  posed  initially,  to  be  altered  and  adjusted  as  more 
insights  are  added  by  the  study.  This  definition  is  simply 
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the  equation  of  a  pro  student  power  position  with  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  students  for  equal  participation  with  faculty 
and  administration  in  university  decision-making. 

Accordingly ,  the  research  develops  in  two  distinct 
phases.  The  first  phase  investigates  the  dimensionality  of 
attitudes  toward  this  very  broad  definition  of  student  power 
when  the  definition  is  used  as  a  stimulus.  In  the  second 
phase  these  dimensions  of  student  power  are  taken  as  mea¬ 
sures  --  a  series  of  operational  definitions  of  the  con¬ 
cept  --  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  see  if  these  measures  can 
be  meaningfully  related  to  other  variables. 

The  first  phase  of  the  research,  completed  in 
co-operation  with  an  associate,'*'  can  be  divided  into  the 
following  four  stages: 

First,  an  attempt  was  made  to  approximate  within 
reason  the  universe  of  statements  that  could  be  elicited 
from  students  in  response  to  questions  referring  to  "stu¬ 
dent  power"  and  "participation  in  university  decision¬ 
making  "  . 


Second,  using  those  statements  as  the  core,  dimen¬ 
sions  of  student  power  ideology  were  hypothesized.  As  well, 
some  dimensions  of  attitudes  toward  the  university  experi¬ 
ence  in  general  were  hypothesized. 
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Third,  using  the  students'  statements  as  items  on  a 
questionnaire,  some  dimensions  of  student  power  ideology  and 
of  general  attitudes  toward  the  university  experience  for  a 
non-random  sample  of  students  were  empirically  ascertained, 
using  factor  analysis. 

Fourth,  using  the  item-components  of  these  empiri¬ 
cally  ascertained  dimensions,  a  questionnaire  was  con¬ 
structed  with  a  view  to  further  validation  and  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  several  dimensions  of  student  power 
ideology  and  of  general  attitudes  toward  the  university 
experience . 

In  the  second  phase,  hypotheses  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  what  were  considered  to  be  key  student  power 
variables,  or  dimensions  of  student  power  ideology,  are 
made  explicit  and  tested.  In  other  words,  it  was  hoped 
that  these  empirically-defined  concepts  would  enter  into 
statistical  laws,  and  that  their  theoretical  significance 
would  thereby  be  demonstrated.  No  pretense  is  made  that 
data  gathered  through  the  first  four  stages  of  research  is 
exhaustively  investigated  --  for  example,  the  measures  of 
attitudes  toward  the  university  experience  in  general  are 
not  used  in  the  second  phase.  The  scope  of  this  paper  is 
simply  to  indicate  the  dimensionality  of  attitudes  toward 
student  power  and  the  university  experience  in  general, 
and  then  to  attempt  to  relate  only  a  few  of  these  dimensions 
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to  a  limited  number  of  background  variables,  specifically, 
sex,  faculty  and  indicators  of  socio-economic  status.  Let 
us  now  turn  to  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  attempting 
such  a  project,  which  will  be  followed  by  a  review  of  simi¬ 
lar  research. 

Theoretical  Significance  and  Practical  Importance 

Why  should  one  be  interested  in  studying  student 
attitudes  toward  student  power  or  student  participation  in 
university  decision-making?  First,  there  is  the  social 
scientist's  obligation  to  be  concerned  with  a  phenomenon 
that  has  great  potential  --  some  of  it  realized  —  for  soc¬ 
ial  upheaval.  Second,  the  university  can  be  viewed  as  a 
laboratory  for  social  processes,  and  findings  about  the 
university  population  may  have  some  implications  for  under¬ 
standing  the  processes  at  work  in  society  as  a  whole. 

Third,  there  is  a  practical  importance  for  such  a  study  in 
terms  of  implications  for  setting  future  university  policy. 
Before  discussing  the  second  and  third  considerations,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  discuss  some  of  the  implications  of 
the  increasing  demand  for  power  by  students. 

Social  Costs  and  Benefits 

The  basic  assumption  underlying  this  discussion 
will  be,  of  course,  that  democratic  participation  of  members 
in  any  group  in  which  they  find  themselves  may  be  held  as  a 
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value.  Given  this  value,  the  optimum  situation  in  the  larger 
society  would  be  a  high  level  of  participation,  broadly 
based,  in  all  decision-making  which  influences  the  life  sit¬ 
uation  of  members. 

The  university,  however,  differs  from  the  larger 
society  in  at  least  two  respects.  First,  the  university  is 
a  voluntary  association:  once  admitted,  the  member  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  rules  and  mores  of  the  institution,  as  in  the 
larger  society,  but  the  decision  to  end  subscription  to 
these  rules  and  mores  can  be  implemented  by  simply  leaving 
the  university.  Second,  there  are  explicit  differentiations 
between  members,  based  ideally  on  what  may  be  called  levels 
of  competence  or  expertise.  These  differentiations  are 
drawn  by  the  institution  itself.  In  short,  there  is  no 
tradition  within  the  university  community  that  all  members 
are  "equal"  for  all  purposes.  Members  are  not  in  theory 
equally  competent  to  further  the  goals  of  the  institution. 

What  are  the  goals  or  missions  of  the  university? 

No  pretense  is  made  that  the  set  of  goals  stated  here  is  a 
definitive  one,  and  no  statement  of  priorities  is  implied 
by  the  ordering  of  the  following  goals,  but  several  can  be 
stated : 


Education  of  Undergraduate  Students.  --  Undergrad¬ 


uate  education  is  of  two  types.  One  is  what  might  be  called 
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"education  of  the  person  for  life".  In  a  sense,  what  the 
university  is  attempting  to  do  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  cultural  heritage  of  its  own  and  other  societies; 
knowledge  is  organized  within  subjects  for  efficiency  of 
transmission . 

Another  purpose  of  undergraduate  education  is 
training  --  the  university  is  attempting  to  educate  students 
to  be  technically  competent  to  perform  one  or  another  ser¬ 
vice  for  society.  These  two  types  of  education  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  but,  speaking  broadly,  the  Arts  faculty 
stresses  "education  for  life"  and  the  other  faculties  stress 
training . 

Education  of  Graduate  Students.  --  In  the  education 
of  graduate  students,  the  distinction  between  the  Arts  and 
professional  faculties  becomes  even  more  tenuous,  and  it 
might  be  said  that  at  this  level  all  faculties  are  goal- 
directed  toward  transmission  of  specific-subject  competence. 

Advancement  of  Knowledge.  --  Besides  dissemination 
and  transmission  of  knowledge,  the  university  also  has  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  as  a  goal.  This  pursuit  is  shared 
by  graduate  students  and  faculty.  It  is  directed  and  organ¬ 
ized,  insofar  as  the  advancement  of  knowledge  is  or  can  be 
directed,  by  faculty. 


Functions  of  the  University  as  a  Political 
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Entity •  --  Finally,  there  is  the  role  of  the  university  as 
a  political  entity  in  the  larger  society.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  controversial  of  these  inter-related  functions. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  university  performs  functions 
for  the  larger  society  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  above- 
mentioned  three  goals.  As  well,  individuals  within  the 
university  community  comment  upon  and  criticize  the  larger 
society  from  the  perspectives  of  both  specific-subject 
expertise  and  prestige  ascribed  to  them  because  of  author¬ 
ity  in  more  or  less  related  areas.  And,  of  course,  members 
also  perform  the  political  acts  of  speaking  in  favor  of 
the  status  quo,  or  simply  refraining  from  comment  and  cri¬ 
ticism  . 

The  demand  for  student  participation  may  then  be 
seen  as  possibly  creating  a  series  of  dilemmas.  In  some 
areas  the  goals  of  the  university  may  run  counter  to  the 
desires  of  the  persons  who  contribute  to  the  furtherance 
of  these  goals.  For  example,  it  is  a  tenet  of  the  student 
power  activists  that  the  traditional  hierarchical  adminis¬ 
trative  organization  is  incompatible  with  the  development 
of  initiative  and  individual  responsibility  essential  to 
meaningful  education.  This  argument  is  easily  supported 
for  Arts  faculties,  but  would  not  seem  to  be  the  case  where 
"meaningful  education"  means  "a  high  degree  of  technical 
competence".  In  other  areas,  either  equality  of  the 
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student  with  faculty  and  administration,  or  complete  auton¬ 
omy  of  the  student,  would  not  seem  to  prejudice  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  university's  purposes.  Areas  of  personal  and 
social  freedom  are  extreme  examples  in  which  administrative 
participation  seems  clearly  unrelated  to  educational  goals. 

Social  costs  and  benefits  of  democratization  of 
the  university  could  more  systematically  be  made  clear  if 
the  implications  of  "degrees"  of  democratization  were  con¬ 
sidered  for  each  of  the  above  goals.  Clearly,  the  student 
left  will  conflict  with  members  of  faculty  and  administra¬ 
tion  in  each  area  where  substance  and  expertise  are  per¬ 
ceived  as  overriding  values,  and  wherever  it  is  perceived 
that  the  student  does  not  yet  possess  the  pertinent  kind  of 
expertise . 

The  position  taken  in  this  paper  is  that  conflicts 
between  students  and  faculty  and  administration  do  occur  in 
many  areas  in  which  conflict  is  unnecessary  --  that  subject 
expertise  is  often  not  the  most  important  value  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  within  areas  of  decision-making.  Given  intelli¬ 
gence  and  information  pertinent  to  the  pending  decision 
(as  in,  say,  discussions  of  which  field  within  a  discipline 
it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  a  department  to  develop)  a 
good  deal  of  disagreement  concerning  specifically  academic 
qualifications  of  students  who  might  desire  to  participate 
is  irrelevant  to  the  purposes  at  hand,  whether  seen  from 
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the  most  conservative  or  liberal  perspectives. 

Further,  if  the  university  is  attempting  to  edu¬ 
cate  individuals  to  participate  in  the  larger  society,  it 
would  likely  be  helpful  if  there  could  be  as  much  similar¬ 
ity  as  possible  in  the  methods  of  governing  the  "inside" 
and  the  "outside".  If  part  of  education  for  a  democratic 
society  is  to  motivate  individuals  to  be  aware  of  their 
environment,  democratization  of  the  university  would  appear 
to  be  one  way  to  help  attain  this  end. 

The  problem  would  seem  to  be  in  the  area  of  find¬ 
ing  ways  to  reconcile  democratic  organization  with  the  main 
goals,  or  indeed,  finding  if  it  is  possible  to  pursue  edu¬ 
cational  objectives  through  the  use  of  democratic  proce¬ 
dures.  Questions  to  do  with  the  desirability  of  a  re¬ 
definition  of  the  university's  goals  or  goal  priorities 
should  also  most  definitely  be  discussed,  but  such  ques¬ 
tions  should  not  be  used  to  obfuscate  questions  about  feas¬ 
ibility  of  participation  by  students  within  the  context  of 
goals  as  they  are  now  defined. 

Implications  for  the  General  Population 

A  study  of  university  political  attitudes  can  be 
viewed  as  suggestive  of  hypotheses  for  society  at  large 
with  regard  to  factors  influencing,  say,  political  partici¬ 
pation,  sense  of  political  efficacy  of  the  individual,  and 
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political  awareness.  For  example,  what  characteristics 
does  the  individual  who  wishes  to  take  an  active  role  in 
his  environment  have?  What  are  the  factors  which  tend  to 
decrease  participation?  It  is  hoped  that  in  treating  the 
university  as  what  Amitai  Etzioni  would  call  a  form  of 
"private  government"  and  in  considering  the  student  power 
movement  as  the  desire  of  some  students  for  enfranchisement 
within  a  community  of  which  the  students  are  "citizens", 
that  something  will  be  learned  about  the  political  behavior 
of  citizens  of  any  community.  Another  interest  is  in  the 
kinds  of  tactics  seen  as  relevant  to  the  attainment  of  stu¬ 
dent  power  goals,  and  whether  an  individual's  "position"  in 
favour  of  student  power  includes  a  stated  willingness  to 
act.  An  investigation  of  this  question  should  help  indicate 
just  how  much  consistency  between  stated  opinions  and  sta¬ 
ted  willingness  to  act  the  individual  is  likely  to  demand 
of  himself.  Admittedly,  this  is  still  at  least  one  step 
removed  from  the  prediction  of  actual  behavior  from  stated 
attitudes,  but  can  be  said  to  be  relevant  preliminary  work 
to  the  goal  of  predicting  behavior. 

Because  of  the  high  educational  level  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  student  body  sample  in  comparison  to  the  general 
population,  the  university  is  an  interesting  case  study. 

The  "educated"  person  is  reportedly  more  informed  generally 
about  governmental-type  processes,  and  is  said  to  have 
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higher  feelings  of  efficacy  vis-a-vis  both  present  and 
future  personal  accomplishment.  But  how  aware,  really, 
is  this  elite  of  the  procedural  and  structural  factors 
which  govern  its  university  careers?  Do  students  accept 
whatever  might  happen  to  them  in  university,  and  whatever 
requirements  they  might  be  asked  to  meet  as  somehow  "given" , 
much  as  the  average  man  accepts  that  he  must  pay  his  taxes? 
If  the  student,  as  an  educated  person,  is  shown  to  be  unin¬ 
terested  in  political  affairs,  or  to  be  cynical  about  the 
likelihood  of  his  own  personal  actions  having  any  effect  on 
his  community,  how  much  more  likely  is  the  less-educated 
citizen  of  the  larger  society  to  have  these  characterise 
tics?  If  students  do  have  grievances,  what  channels  do 
they  perceive  as  pertinent  to,  or  legitimate  to  use,  in  the 
redress  of  these  grievances?  The  popular  literature  on  the 
subject  of  student  power  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
students  see  student  power  as  an  alternative  strategy  (on 
the  part  of  radicals  who  reject  the  existing  system) ,  or  at 
least  as  an  auxiliary  strategy  (on  the  part  of  students  who 
want  change  in  procedures  and  requirements  but  are  more 
system-oriented)  to  the  traditional  procedure  of  simply 
coping  with  conditions  attributable  to  the  rules  of  the 
university  community.  But  to  what  extent  does  re¬ 
organization  of  the  university  environment  appear  as  either 
desirable  or  possible  to  most  students?  Is  participation 
in  university  decision-making  a  salient  issue  to  students. 
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and  what  are  some  factors  which  explain  why  some  persons 
are  eager  to  participate  and  others  are  unconcerned  or 
unwilling? 

It  is  also  possible  that  this  research  will  cast 
some  light  on  the  importance  of  issues  and  leadership  to  a 
social  movement.  The  study  should  establish  some  facts 
about  the  level  of  interest  in  student  politics,  and  com¬ 
mitment  to  student  politics,  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 
For  example,  questions  are  asked  about  the  students'  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  tenure  procedure  as  it  operates  generally,  ra¬ 
ther  than  asking  about  the  specific  events  which  have  evol¬ 
ved  out  of  individual  tenure  cases  during  the  past  two 
years.  Consequently,  with  the  question  of  the  perceived 
saliency  to  the  student  body  of  general  institutionally- 
oriented  student  power  issues  more  or  less  answered,  it 
should  be  possible  to  gain  some  understanding  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  leadership,  and  of  issues,  to  a  social 
movement. 


It  is  by  now  a  platitude  of  the  popular  literature 
on  student  revolt  to  say  that  confrontations  are  created 
around  specific,  unique  events;  generally  student  leader¬ 
ship  capitalizing  on  an  administration's  over-reaction  to 
a  student  protest  over  some  seemingly  minor  issue.  One 
wonders  why  the  University  of  Alberta  has  been  relatively 
quiet  with  regard  to  student  political  action,  at  least  in 
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comparison  to  the  disturbances  experienced  in  American  uni¬ 
versities,  and  at  Canadian  schools  such  as  Simon  Fraser  and 
Sir  George  Williams.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  our  stu¬ 
dent  population  contains  roughly  the  same  proportion  of 
persons  with  leadership  qualities  as  do  other  universities, 
one  can  ask  whether  the  relative  quietness  has  been  due  to 
a  lack  of  specific  objective  issues  of  sufficient  import 
for  a  radical  contingent  to  organize  around  and  confront. 

If  some  local  issues  should  become  salient,  and  if  students 
at  the  University  should  become  more  militant  in  pursuing 
the  rough  platform  of  student  power  as  it  is  perceived  (vot¬ 
ing  representation  on  all  bodies  setting  policies  which 
define  requirements  for  degrees,  some  control  over  courses 
offered  and  course  content,  and  a  voice  in  hiring,  firing 
and  tenure  of  instructors)  there  will  be  some  indication  of 
the  importance  of  local  issues  to  the  politicization  of 
students.  If  students  should  become  more  militant  in  the 
absence  of  such  locally  salient  issues,  it  will  perhaps  add 
to  understanding  of  the  power  of  " trend- thinking "  to  sweep 
people  along  --  for  student  power  as  a  widespread  social 
movement  can,  in  a  sense,  be  regarded  as  an  idea  with  high 
fashion  currency. 

Policy  Implications 

Results  of  empirical  studies  on  student  attitudes 
toward  the  university  should  open  to  administration  and 
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faculty  possibilities  of  remedial  action  to  treat  possible 
sources  of  frustration  and  discontent.  Perhaps  rather 
thorough-going  changes  will  be  seen  as  necessary  in  some 
areas;  in  others,  as  has  been  suggested  earlier,  the  "cure" 
may  be  simply  increased  communication  about  mutual  goals 
and  the  alternate  manners  of  reaching  these  goals. 

Perhaps  policy  implications  for  the  administration 
could  be  conceived  of  in  terms  of  answers  to  the  following 
questions.  Is  the  desire  for  participation  wide-spread? 

Is  it  concentrated  in  certain  faculties?  Do  students  wish 
to  participate  only  in  certain  facets  of  university 
decision-making  --  for  example,  are  they  more  interested  in 
helping  to  define  course  content  than  in  participating  in 
more  purely  administrative  matters? 

What  if  a  considerable  percentage  of  students  is 
found  to  hold  cynical  attitudes  toward  faculty  and  adminis¬ 
tration?  What  could  be  done  about  this?  Student  unrest 
appears  to  command  attention  only  when  accompanied  by  dis¬ 
ruptive  action.  Should  not  the  discontent  and  unhappiness 
of  the  non-activist  student  be  taken  more  seriously?  What 
can  the  university  do  to  alleviate  tension  before  students 
take  to  the  streets,  and  what  can  the  university  do  to 
alleviate  the  kinds  of  discontent  that  will  not  be  taken  to 
the  streets?  What  would  the  implications  be  if  it  were 
established  that  great  numbers  of  students  dislike  the 
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university  system  and  feel  that  they  are  not  being  educated, 
yet  have  no  desire  to  participate  in  reform?  Is  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  such  a  personality  type  a  good  thing,  speaking 
normatively? 

Finally,  what  are  the  policy  implications  of  a  study 
such  as  this  one  for  the  activist  students?  If  they  have 
alienated  the  rest  of  the  student  body,  surely  they  should 
be  interested,  and  should  attempt  to  discover  the  reasons. 

Previous  Research 

The  first  fact  to  note  about  the  literature  on 

student  politics  is  that  there  are  few  data-based  studies. 

A  great  deal  of  commentary  has  focused  on  student  activism, 

and  many  interesting  impressionistic  interpretations  are 

available,  but  there  are  few  empirical  studies.  These  are 

3 

only  tangentially  relevant,  in  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  primarily  concerned  with  the  activist  student's  back¬ 
ground,  aims,  and  personality  structure.  These  studies 
have,  by  and  large,  accepted  a  nominal  definition  of  acti¬ 
vism  --  membership  in  a  leftist,  or  sometimes,  right-wing 
student  organization,  or  presence  of  a  student  at  some  form 
of  protest  demonstration. 

Existing  studies,  therefore,  are  primarily  rele¬ 
vant  to  those  persons  which  one  expects  to  find  at  the 
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poles  of  a  continuum  of  desire  to  participate  in  university 
decision-making.  These  are  the  university  conservatives, 
defined  for  our  purposes  as  those  students  who  favour  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  status  quo  within  the  university,  whatever 
they  might  perceive  that  to  be,  and  radical  students,  who 
ask  for  an  equal  voice  for  students  in  university  decision¬ 
making,  whatever  implications  they  might  perceive  that  to 
have.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  those  studies  which 
concentrate  on  activist  students,  assuming  that  samples  are 
good,  only  about  two  per  cent  of  the  student  population  is 
being  investigated.  Second,  as  in  our  own  study,  assess¬ 
ment  data  is  always  obtained  directly  from  the  student. 

A  short  discussion  of  each  of  these  empirical 
studies^  on  college  student  activism  follows.  The  plan 
will  be  to  review  each  study  individually  with  regard  to 
the  study  samples,  methodology,  and  unique  findings,  then 
to  present  a  summary  of  findings  common  to  two  or  more  of 
the  studies. 

Richard  Flacks'  Studies  (University  of  Chicago) 

Flacks'  studies  concern  the  families  and  social 
backgrounds  of  activist  students.  The  first  study,  begun 
in  1965,  was  conducted  through  the  use  of  extensive  inter¬ 
views  with  a  sample  of  50  student  activists,  a  matched  con¬ 
trol  group  of  non-activists,  and  the  parents  of  both 
groups.  The  second  study,  begun  nearly  a  year  later,  was 
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of  a  sample  of  65  students  selected  from  500  participants 
in  a  sit-in  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  sit-in  was 
held  to  protest  University  co-operation  in  supplying  class 
standings  to  the  Selective  Service  System  for  the  purpose 
of  assigning  deferments. 

In  the  first  study,  the  sample  was  drawn  from  mail¬ 
ing  lists  of  student  movement  organizations  and  peace  and 
civil  rights  organizations  in  the  Chicago  area.  The  con¬ 
trol  group  was  matched  for  sex,  type  of  neighborhood  of 
parents'  homes,  and  type  of  college  attended.  In  Flacks' 
words : 


The  interview  with  both  students  and  parents  averaged 
about  three  hours  in  length,  were  closely  parallel  in 
content,  and  covered  such  matters  as  political  atti¬ 
tudes  and  participation;  attitudes  toward  the  student 
movement  and  "youth";  "values",  broadly  defined;  fam¬ 
ily  life,  child  rearing,  family  conflict  and  "projec¬ 
tive"  questions  were  used  to  assess  family  members' 
perceptions  of  parent-child  relationships. 


Flacks'  selection  procedure  did  not  prove  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory,  and  he  did  some  shifting  of  respon¬ 
dents  between  groups,  the  shifts  based  on  scores  respon¬ 
dents  obtained  on  an  "index  of  activism"  which  Flacks  con¬ 
structed  . 


The  purpose  of  the  second  study  was  to  compare 
the  65  protestors  with  non-protestors  and  persons  who 
opposed  the  protest.  The  sample  of  protestors  was  randomly 
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drawn  from  names  on  a  petition  signed  by  all  sit-in  partic¬ 
ipants.  Thirty-five  anti-protestors  were  chosen  from  names 
on  an  anti-demonstration  petition,  and  the  non-protestors 
were  randomly  drawn  from  students  living  in  dormitories. 

Flacks'  preliminary  findings  are  reported  in  part 
in  the  summary.  As  well,  he  found  his  activist  samples  to 
be  disproportionately  Jewish,  to  have  parents  and  grandpar¬ 
ents  with  high  education,  and  to  have  parents  who  tend  to 
be  foreign-born,  as  compared  with  non-activist  families. 

A  conclusion  drawn  only  from  sample  two  data  was  that  more 
activists  have  urban  backgrounds  than  do  non-activists. 
Sit-in  participants'  families  were  more  likely  to  be  active 
in  politics.  Forty  per  cent  of  sit-in-participants  reported 
politically  active  parents,  whereas  25  per  cent  of  non¬ 
participants  said  their  parents  were  politically  active. 
Almost  two-thirds  of  activists  expected  to  pursue  an  aca¬ 
demic  career,  de-emphasizing  the  professions. 

In  interpreting  his  data.  Flacks  concludes  that 
activist  students  are  persons  who  have  been  socialized  by 
their  families  to  behave  in  an  activist  manner: 


Our  view  of  the  student  movement  as  an  expression  of 
deep  discontent  felt  by  certain  types  of  high  status 
youth  as  they  confront  the  incongruities  between  the 
values  represented  by  the  authority  and  occupational 
structure  of  the  larger  society  and  the  values  incul¬ 
cated  by  their  families  and  peer  culture  seems  to  fit 
well  with  the  data  we  have  obtained. ^ 
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Paul  Heist's  Study  (Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Educa¬ 

tion,  Berkeley) 

The  Heist  study  was  conducted  with  paper  and  pencil 
questionnaires  on  a  sample  of  188  participants  in  the  Berke¬ 
ley  Free  Speech  Movement,  the  respondents  selected  randomly 
from  approximately  800  young  people  arrested  at  the  Decem¬ 
ber,  1964  sit-in  demonstrations.  As  well,  a  sub-sample  of 
FSM  students  was  researched  along  with  a  random  sample  of 
current  seniors. 

Heist  reports  no  reliability  or  validity  data  for 
his  attitude  inventory.  His  findings,  for  our  purposes 
adequately  reviewed  in  the  closing  summary,  are  regarded  as 
suggestive  rather  than  conclusive. 

Glen  Lyonns  Study  (Berkeley) 

Glen  Lyonns,  at  the  time  an  undergraduate  student 
at  Berkeley,  prepared  a  questionnaire  which  was  completed 
by  618  persons  who  had  participated  in  the  encirclement  and 
holding  of  a  police  car  for  32  hours  at  Berkeley  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1  and  2,  1964.  The  nature  of  Lyonns'  sample  is  not 
clear,  as  he  obtained  his  data  by  leaving  questionnaires 
at  a  table  sponsored  by  the  FSM.  He  himself  assumes  that 
it  was  the  more  interested  and  involved  FSM'ers  who  took 
the  trouble  to  complete  the  questionnaires. 

Lyonn ' s  purpose  was  to  obtain  information  which 
would  clarify  the  activists'  base  of  student  support,  the 
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degree  of  commitment  of  the  students  and  the  motivation  for 
their  protest. 

For  control  purposes,  Lyonns  compared  his  sample 
data  with  data  on  the  Berkeley  student  population  as  a 
whole  provided  by  a  sample  drawn  by  Robert  Somers  for 
another  study.  The  Somers  data  was  obtained  through  inter¬ 
views  rather  than  from  use  of  a  questionnaire  therefore, 
speaking  strictly,  it  should  not  have  been  used  for  compar¬ 
ison  purposes.  As  well,  Lyonns  analyzes  his  data  by  com¬ 
paring  first-time  demonstrators  with  students  who  had 
participated  previously  in  one  or  more  demonstrations. 

The  most  interesting  of  his  findings  is  that  77 
per  cent  of  the  activists  stated  that  the  administration's 
handling  of  the  FSM  was  the  strongest  factor  influencing 
their  commitment.  He  had  not  asked  this  question:  stu¬ 
dents  wrote  it  in.  As  well,  an  indication  of  the  afflu¬ 
ence  of  activists'  families  is  given  by  their  reported 
family  incomes:  62  per  cent  said  incomes  were  in  excess  of 
$15,000  as  compared  to  30  per  cent  reporting  the  same  for 
the  university  as  a  whole. 

Robert  Somers'  Study  (Berkeley) 

Robert  Somers  interviewed  285  students  represent¬ 
ing  the  entire  student  body  for  their  attitudes  towards 
FSM  demonstrators.  Checks  on  the  sample  showed  that,  for 
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sex  and  class,  the  population  proportions  (student  body  of 
27,000)  departed  from  sample  proportions  by  less  than  four 
per  cent. 


Somers'  more  important  findings  included  the 
result  that  students  holding  sympathetic  attitudes  to  the 
FSM  demonstrators'  goals  and  tactics  were  numerous  on  the 
campus.  Supporters  were  found  mainly  among  students  in  the 
humanities,  social  sciences  and  in  the  physical  sciences. 
Support  was  not  found  to  be  related  to  the  amount  of  time 
a  student  had  spent  on  campus,  nor  to  feelings  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  university's  educational  functions. 

Somers  therefore  concluded  that  Berkeley  students 
were  not  resentful  of  their  academic  programs.  He  suggests 
rather  than  dissent  being  created  by  the  short-comings  of 
a  "multi-versity "  it  is  created  by  a  deprivation  of  the 
students'  perceived  rights  of  "citizenship"  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  community. 

The  Solomon  and  Fishman  Study  (Washington  Peace  March) 

Fredric  Solomon  and  Jacob  R.  Fishman  obtained  data 
from  247  of  the  more  than  4,000  participants  in  a  peace 
march  on  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1962.  Participants  were  from 
colleges  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Short-answer  questionnaires  were  completed  by  218 
students.  Twenty-nine  other  students  were  interviewed  by 
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four  psychiatrists  and  one  psychologist.  Interviews  were 
approximately  one  and  one-half  hours  long  per  subject.  The 
questionnaire  and  interview  data  suggests  that  these  stu¬ 
dent  activists  first  become  committed  to  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  causes  at  an  age  of  14  or  15.  Demonstrators  were  gen¬ 
erally  quite  young:  eighteen  and  one-half  was  the  mean  age. 
The  psychiatrists'  interviews  suggested  that  personal  moti¬ 
vations  of  the  marchers  included  the  need  to  combat  help¬ 
lessness,  anxiety  and  uncertainty  about  the  future. 

The  Westby  and  Braungart  Study 

The  study  done  by  David  Westby  and  Richard  Braun¬ 
gart  in  1965  began  with  the  desire  to  explain  the  political 
beliefs  and  actions  of  student  activists  in  terms  of  family 
structure  and  family  socialization  experiences.  Data  is 
based  on  a  questionnaire  administered  to  29  students  at  a 
meeting  of  a  campus  "left"  organization,  called  the 
Students  for  Peace  (SENSE)  and  to  19  students  at  two  meet¬ 
ings  of  a  "right"  activist  group.  Young  Americans  for  Free¬ 
dom  (Y.A.F.),  at  a  large  eastern  university. 

Their  findings,  which  they  consider  to  be  only 
suggestive  in  nature,  link  left  activism  with  Democratic 
or  socialist  family  background  and  high  class  status,  and 
Y.A.F.  membership  with  low-status  Republican  family  back¬ 
grounds.  To  interpret  their  findings,  they  use  Richard 
Hofstadter's  theory^  that  extreme  right  activists  or 
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"Pseudo-Conservatives "  are  found  in  status-threatened 
groups.  Conversely,  they  suggest  that  the  upper-middle- 
class  leftist  can  afford  the  "luxury"  of  deviance  from 
conformity . 

The  Watts  and  Whittaker  Study  (Berkeley) 

This  study  compared  members  of  the  Berkeley  FSM 
with  the  general  student  population  in  terms  of  three  types 
of  sociopsychological  variables:  general  biographical 
data,  religious  orientation  and  rigidity-f lexibility .  A 
questionnaire  was  administered  to  172  students,  selected  on 
a  chance  basis,  who  were  participating  in  a  sit-in  in  the 
Administration  Building  in  December,  1964. 

Watts  and  Whittaker,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  the 
only  researchers  who  have  obtained  data  on  grades  from 
official  sources.  Using  data  obtained  from  the  Registrar 
for  FSM  members  (not  necessarily  persons  to  whom  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  administered  as  they  did  not  sign  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires)  named  in  police  lists  of  arrested  students, 
they  found  no  differences  in  grade-point  average  between 
the  cross-section  and  the  FSM.1^ 

The  scale  to  measure  rigidity-flexibility  was 
composed  of  items  drawn  from  the  flexibility  scale  in 
Gough's  California  Personality  Inventory11  and  13  items 
from  Rehfisch's  rigidity  scale. 


It  was  found  that  the 
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FSM  members  were  less  rigid.  Given  the  reported  rigidity 
of  the  FSM  in  negotiations  with  the  University  administra¬ 
tion,  Watts  and  Whittaker  suggest  that  a  distinction  should 
be  made  between  the  psychologically-defined  trait  of  rigid¬ 
ity  and  a  trait  which  they  call  a  sense  of  commitment. 

Richard  Peterson's  Study 

The  purpose  of  Peterson's  study  is  different  from 
any  of  the  foregoing.  His  is  a  study  of  issues,  and  his 
general  purpose  was  to  chart  student  activism  in  America 
for  "issue"  causes  of  protest  during  the  1964-1965  academic 
year . 


A  questionnaire  consisting  of  statements  of  issues 
which  fell  into  five  categories  (Instruction,  Faculty, 
Freedom  of  Expression,  Student  Administration  and  Off- 
Campus  Issues)  was  mailed  to  deans  at  996  accredited  four- 
year  institutions  in  the  United  States.  Respondents  indi¬ 
cated  for  each  issue  whether  there  had  been  protest,  fre¬ 
quency  and  persistence  of  protest  activities,  and  the 
approximate  proportion  of  students  involved.  His  return 
rate  was  85  per  cent,  but  was  low  for  some  particular  types 
of  institutions,  notably  for  teachers'  colleges. 

In  analyzing  his  data,  Peterson  found  that  issues 
pertaining  to  instruction,  faculty,  and  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  evoked  little  protest.  Protest  was  generated  somewhat 
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more  often  by  issues  having  to  do  with  personal  freedoms  and 
student  participation  in  the  administration  of  the  college. 
The  most  frequent  issue  cited  as  leading  to  activism,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  local  civil  rights  matter  of  some  kind.  Lar¬ 
gest  numbers  of  protesting  students,  however,  were  stirred 
by  situations  affecting  their  personal  lives  and  which  they 
attributed  to  arbitrary  administrative  decisions. 

Incidence  of  protest  varied  widely  among  types  of 
institutions  --  61  per  cent  of  the  independent  universities 
reporting  protests,  for  example,  on  the  Vietnam  issue,  in 
comparison  with  eight  per  cent  of  the  Protestant  and  Catho¬ 
lic  institutions,  and  six  per  cent  of  teacher's  colleges. 

In  his  conclusion,  however,  Peterson  estimates  that  some¬ 
what  less  than  two  per  cent  of  students  can  be  defined  as 

..  .  .  13 

activists . 

George  Paulus 1  Study  (Michigan  State  University) 

The  study  conducted  by  Paulus,  an  unpublished  doc¬ 
toral  dissertation,  is  an  attempt  to  understand  the  office¬ 
holders  of  student  activist  groups  at  Michigan  State.  He 
wished  to  find  the  major  differentiating  factors  between 
25  student  activist  leaders  of  the  "new  left",  25  student 
government  leaders,  and  25  non-activists. 

He  defined  activist  leaders  as  both  office-holders 
and  those  who  met  the  requirements  of  participation  in 
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activist  organizations.  The  non-active  control  group  was 
matched  to  the  activist  group  on  criteria  of  sex,  grade 
level,  grade-point  average,  and  measured  verbal  ability , 

Paulus  used  the  statistical  technique  of  multiple 
discriminant  analysis,  to  maximize  differences  among 
groups  and  minimize  differences  within  groups  in  analysis 
of  his  data.  Measurements  utilized  were  the  College  Stu¬ 
dent  Questionnaires  and  the  College  University  Environment 
Scales . 


His  findings  are  reported  in  the  closing  summary. 
In  addition,  he  suggests  that  student  activist  leaders  are 
the  most  independent  and  socially  aware  of  the  three 
groups.  Student  government  leaders  are  the  least  indepen¬ 
dent  and  socially  aware.  He  also  finds  that  non-activists 
are  more  satisfied  with  the  overall  setting  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  than  are  activist  leaders  and  student  government  lea¬ 
ders,  and  that  student  government  leaders  disapprove  of  non 
activists  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  activist  leaders. 
Findings  common  to  one  or  more  of  these  empirical  studies 
can  be  outlined  as  follows. 

Summary  Findings 

Personal  characteristics.  --  The  student  activist 
tends  to  perceive  himself  as  being  an  autonomous  individual 
independent  from  traditional  social  conventions,  and  family 
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and  social  pressures  (Flacks,  Heist,  Paulus) .  He  scores 
higher  on  interest  in  culture  and  sensitivity  to  various 
forms  of  artistic  expression  than  the  "ordinary"  student 
(Flacks,  Heist,  Paulus).  Student  activists  tend  to  stress 
the  value  of  personal  relationships,  and  stress  empathy, 
openness  and  honesty  as  the  ideals  to  be  met  in  interper¬ 
sonal  relationships  (Flacks,  Solomon  and  Fishman).  They 
see  themselves  as  being  altruistic  in  their  concerns 
(Flacks,  Paulus,  Solomon  and  Fishman). 

Family  Characteristics.  --  More  student  activists' 
families  (parents  somewhat  less  than  their  children)  say 
they  are  either  non-religious  or  non-f ormalis tic  in  relig¬ 
ious  orientation  than  do  families  of  non-activists  (Flacks, 
Heist,  Lyonns,  Paulus,  Solomon  and  Fishman,  Watts  and 
Whittaker) .  Families  are  more  liberal  in  formal  political 
affiliations  than  are  non-activist  students'  families 
(Flacks,  Westby  and  Braungart) .  Activists  tend  to  be 
raised  in  families  which  were  permissive  in  the  child¬ 
raising  practices  they  employed  (Flacks,  Paulus). 

Social  Origins.  —  The  student  activist's  social 
origins  are  more  often  in  the  upper  middle-class,  defined 
by  occupational  prestige  level,  income  and  education,  than 
are  the  social  origins  of  non-activists  (Flacks,  Westby 
and  Braungart,  Paulus). 
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Academic  Achievement.  --  The  activist  student  is 
more  successful  than  the  non-activist.  His  marks  are  above 
the  average  for  his  school  (Flacks,  Heist,  Paulus ,  Somers). 
At  the  same  time,  his  main  concern  tends  not  to  be  with 
his  own  studies,  nor  with  curriculum  concerns,  but  with 
social  and  political  problems  (Flacks,  Peterson,  Paulus, 
Somers) . 


Choice  of  Discipline.  --  Activists  are  found  in 
disproportionate  numbers  in  the  social  sciences  and  humani¬ 
ties  (Heist,  Solomon  and  Fishman,  Paulus,  Somers,  Watts  and 
Whittaker) . 

Findings  of  these  empirical  studies  are  certainly 
interesting,  and  suggestive  of  a  number  of  other  research 
questions  that  one  might  wish  to  ask.  For  example,  are 
these  the  personal  and  background  characteristics  of  only 
the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  student  participation,  of 
those  visible,  articulate  and  intelligent  persons  who  would 
assume  leadership  in  any  group  endeavor?  Or  are  these  the 
characteristics  also  of  the  representative  student  who  is 
also  strongly  in  favour  of  student  power,  but  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  actively  involved  in  an  organization  formed  spe¬ 
cifically  to  pursue  the  goals  of  student  power?  And  like 
the  weather,  student  power  in  these  studies  is  something 
that  everyone  talks  about,  but  no  one  does  anything  about  -- 
in  the  sense  of  actually  attempting  to  define  exactly  what 
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those  students  who  are  "for"  student  power  are  pursuing. 

The  next  chapter  of  this  paper  attempts  to  establish  a  num¬ 
ber  of  operational  definitions  of  the  concept,  student 
power,  before  attempting  to  describe  the  "representative" 
student  who  ostensibly  holds  the  same  goals  as  the  activist 
student  but  who  is  not  so  visible  in  the  pursuit  of  these 
goals . 


CHAPTER  II 


Research  Plans  and  Methods 

This  section  of  the  paper  consists  of  six  basic 
topics.  First,  there  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  pre-test  questionnaire,  followed  by  an  analysis 
of  the  results  of  the  factor  analysis  of  items  retained 
from  the  original  "universe"  of  items  gathered  from  stu¬ 
dents.  A  description  will  then  be  given  of  emerging  scales 
and  other  material  used  in  the  final  questionnaire.  Next 
will  come  a  discussion  of  the  sample  selected  for  the  final 
questionnaire.  The  section  will  close  with  a  discussion  of 
the  sample's  representativeness. 

Development  of  Pre-Test  Questionnaire 

Wishing  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  logically  postu¬ 
lating  categories  of  issues  for  students  to  respond  to,  and 
then  forcing  reaction  to  these  issues  through  a  question¬ 
naire,  it  was  decided  to  develop  measures  around  attitudes 
that  were  empirically  "out  there"  among  the  general  student 
population.  Opinions  on  student  power  were  therefore  "col¬ 
lected"  from  students  themselves.  And,  although  student 
power  was  the  main  interest,  it  seemed  foolish  to  make  the 
a-priori  judgment  that  attitudes  toward  student  power  would 
be  clearly  divided  from  other  attitudes  toward  the  univer¬ 
sity  experience.  Other  questions  emerged.  For  example, 
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would  attitudes  toward  participation  in  university  decision¬ 
making  be  connected  with,  or  would  they  be  unrelated  to, 
general  satisfaction  with  the  university  experience?  What 
relation  would  such  variables  as  a  careerist  outlook  have 
to  more  clearly  "political"  views?  Would  it  have  any  rela¬ 
tion  at  all?  Therefore,  in  order  to  discover  whether  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  university  political  matters  would  be  distinct 
from  general  attitudes  towards  university  life,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  know  about  both  the  dimensionality  of  "student 
power"  and  the  dimensionality  of  "general  experience". 

In  effect,  it  was  decided  to  devise  a  procedure 
which  would  incorporate  the  advantages  of  both  open-ended 
and  close-ended  questions  by  replacing  a  limited  number  of 
open-ended  questions  with  a  large  number  of  closed  questions. 
This  was  to  be  done  by  deriving  items  for  pre-test  and  final 
questionnaires  from  student  reponses  on  open-ended  ques¬ 
tions.  It  was  felt  that  a  large  choice  of  items  so  derived 
would  make  up  for  the  fact  that  questions  would  be  "fixed" 
on  both  instruments.  As  well,  it  was  felt  that  such  a 
strategy  would  avoid  the  problems  of  imposing  coding  cate¬ 
gories  from  above,  as  it  were,  and  would  also  avoid  the 
unreliability  of  subjective  judgment  which  creeps  into  the 
coding  of  open-ended  questions. 

Accordingly,  in  early  October,  1968,  two  "micro" 
questionnaires  were  drawn  up  and  administered  to  three 
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Political  Science  classes  and  an  English  class,  a  total  of 
more  than  100  students.  The  first  of  these  exploratory 
questionnaires  was  given  to  two  introductory  and  a  second- 
year  Political  Science  class,  each  of  which  included  Com¬ 
merce  and  pre-Law  students.  It  consisted  simply  of  a  line 
divided  into  seven  units;  students  were  told  that  position 
"one"  reflected  general  satisfaction  with  things  as  they 
stand  with  regard  to  participation  in  university  decision¬ 
making,  and  "seven"  indicated  endorsement  of  what  is  known 
as  the  50-50  student  power  objective,  or  equal  participa¬ 
tion  with  faculty  and  administration  in  all  university 
decision-making  which  affects  students. 

Each  respondent  was  invited  to  circle  one  point  on 
the  line  indicating  "how  much"  student  power  he  favoured. 
The  respondent  was  then  requested  to  articulate  in  a  few 
sentences  the  meaning  of  his  self-chosen  position,  and  to 
give  a  defense  of  his  position  if  he  so  wished. 

The  second  exploratory  questionnaire,  from  which 
it  was  hoped  that  one  would  learn  more  about  general  orien¬ 
tations  to  university  life,  was  administered  to  a  senior 
English  class.  It  consisted  of  thirteen  open-ended  state¬ 
ments  which  respondents  were  invited  to  complete.'*'  The 
statements  were  vague,  to  avoid  structuring  responses.  The 
following  examples  illustrate: 
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The  university  is  ...  . 

The  university  should  be  ...  . 

My  role  at  the  university  is  ...  . 

The  role  of  the  university  in  society  is  ...  . 

My  reasons  for  remaining  in  university  are  .... 

With  reference  to  the  first  questionnaire,  there 
did  appear  to  be  some  pattern  in  the  positions  circled 
on  the  continuum  and  the  point  of  view  articulated.  The 
anticipated  complexity  was  there  as  well.  It  seemed  that, 
for  two  classes  at  least,  a  given  point  of  view  on  the 
seven-point  "scale"  was  a  hodge-podge  of  factors  of  varying 
degrees  of  seeming  importance  or  immediate  relevance,  many 
of  which  appeared  intuitively  justifiable  in  terms  of  the 
traditional  labels  "radical",  "moderate"  or  "conservative1. 

It  became  very  clear,  however,  that  the  opinions 
which  one  student  might  think  meant  that  he  should  be  iden¬ 
tified  as  a  "conservative"  could  be  used  by  another  student 
to  explain  his  self-identification  as  a  "liberal".  There 
was  no  reason,  in  short,  to  justify  inferring  any  one  stu¬ 
dent's  specific  beliefs  about  student  power  from  the  label 
that  he  chose  to  identify  himself. 

Responses  on  both  investigatory  questionnaires  sug¬ 
gested  a  great  variety  of  possible  items  which  would  presume 
to  measure  any  individual's  attitudes  toward  student  power 
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and  the  university.  These  responses  were  then  reworked,  in 
an  attempt  to  phrase  them  as  unambiguous  statements.  Where- 
ever  a  statement  seemed  clearly  and  well  expressed,  and  also 
in  cases  where  the  same  statement  was  repeated  time  and 
again,  the  original  phrasing  was  retained.  It  was  not 
always  desirable  to  retain  students'  wordings,  because  of 
a  propensity  to  make  double-barrelled  statements,  and  lead¬ 
ing  statements  which  contained  their  own  justification  in 
the  form  of  a  more-or-less  hidden  assumption.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  factor  was  not  entirely  eliminated  from  the 
final  questionnaire,  as  this  was  the  most  frequent  charge 
levelled  against  it  by  respondents. 

The  items  suggested  by  the  preliminary  work  were 
then  typed  on  cards,  and  sorted  into  categories  by  a  panel 
of  four  judges,  each  of  whom  worked  independently.  Agree¬ 
ment  that  these  items  fell  into  ten  distinguishable  cate¬ 
gories  was  fairly  readily  reached.  Names  summarizing  the 
content  of  hypothesized  dimensions  were  Competence/Know¬ 
ledge,  Paternalism,  Cynicism,  Frustration/Alienation,  Fear 
of  Radicals,  Responsibility/Commitment,  Democracy,  Purpose 
and  Goals  of  the  University,  Student  Power  (Scope),  and 
Student  Power  (Strategies) . 

Of  these  hypothesized  dimensions,  Competence/Know¬ 
ledge,  Paternalism,  Cynicism,  Frustration/Alienation  and 
Purpose  and  Goals  of  the  University  were  thought  to  be  less 
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clearly  "political"  than  dimensions  Fear  of  Radicals, 
Responsibility/Commitment,  Democracy  and  Student  Power 
(Scope  and  Strategies).  It  was  hoped  that  factor  analysis 
would  help  clarify  and  verify  the  tentative  distinction 
between  the  two  types  of  variables. 


Paternalism.  —  These  items  appeared  to  reflect  an 
acceptance  of  the  system  as  it  was,  and  expressed  or 
assumed  a  need  for  students  to  be  "looked  after"  by  admin¬ 
istration  and  faculty.  For  example; 

Only  naive,  immature  students  would  want  to  question 
the  decisions  of  faculty  and  administration. 

University  students  should  always  show  respect  for 
their  professors,  because  of  their  position. 

Not  until  the  student  has  been  taught  to  think  for 
himself  by  the  university  will  he  have  anything  signif¬ 
icant  to  say. 

Students  will  have  ample  time  to  express  their  ideas 
when  people  from  their  generation  are  in  charge  of  the 
administration. 

Because  they  are  only  a  part  of  the  university  for  a 
few  short  years,  students  should  not  bother  becoming 
concerned  with  university  administration  and  course 
of  ferings . 

Cynicism.  --  Statements  in  this  category  consis¬ 
tently  reflected  a  lack  of  trust  in  administration  and  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  reflect  a  view  that 
this  attitude  was  simply  realistic,  for  example: 

A  university  student  probably  learns  more  from  discus¬ 
sions  with  fellow  students  than  he  does  from  faculty. 
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Many  faculty  members  won't  take  radical  positions  on 
issues  because  they  are  afraid  of  losing  their  jobs. 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  or  not  a  student  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  how  decisions  are  made  in  the  university. 

When  a  student  enters  this  university,  he  is  put  on  an 
assembly  line  and  no  one  pays  much  attention  to  him 
after  that. 

The  only  way  for  a  student  to  do  well  in  this  univer¬ 
sity  system  is  to  have  friends  among  the  faculty. 

Fear  of  Radicals.  —  Content  of  this  category 
expressed  a  fear  of  activist  students,  and/or  an  attitude 
of  hostility  toward  this  group.  Sample  items: 


Student  activists  are  really  cowards,  because  they 
talk  about  all  the  problems  in  the  world,  and  then 
stay  in  the  university  where  it's  safe. 

Radical  students  are  a  bigger  threat  to  the  ordinary 
student  than  are  the  faculty  and  administrators. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  meaningful  change  at  this 
university  is  the  S.D.U.,  because  its  irresponsible 
membership  antagonizes  faculty  and  administration. 

Radical  students  would  probably  dominate  any  student 
attempts  to  participate  in  the  running  of  this  univer¬ 
sity. 

Once  faculty  and  administrators  start  giving  in  to 
the  demands  of  radical  students  the  whole  university 
will  be  ruined. 

If  the  student  radicals  care  so  much  about  suffering, 
they  should  go  where  the  action  really  is,  like  our 
own  Indian  reserves,  Viet  Nam  or  South  America, 
instead  of  stirring  up  unnecessary  trouble  in  the  uni¬ 
versity. 


Democracy.  —  This  category  was  composed  of  items 


using  the  word  "democracy"  to  either  argue  for  participation 
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of  students  in  university  decision-making  processes,  or  to 
argue  against  participation.  Sample  items: 


A  democratically-run  university  would  probably  be 
very  chaotic. 

Democratic  operation  of  the  university  wouldn't  be  a 
good  idea,  because  of  the  problem  in  establishing  pro¬ 
cedures  and  structures. 

The  university  administration,  like  that  of  a  city, 
province  or  nation,  should  be  controlled  by  the  people 
for  whom  it  is  administering,  that  is,  faculty  and 
students . 

Since  the  university  is  part  of  a  democratic  society, 
then  students  have  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
democratic  governing  of  the  university. 

Democratic  machinery  should  be  implemented  to  assure 
students  a  forceful,  equal  voice  in  the  running  of  the 
university. 


Frustration/Alienation .  --  Statements  in  this  cat¬ 
egory  might  be  thought  to  be  very  similar  to  those  in 
Cynicism  except  for  a  tone  of  anger  or  resentment  through¬ 
out,  which  distinguished  them.  Sample  items: 


Trying  to  bring  about  change  at  this  university  is 
like  beating  your  head  against  a  brick  wall;  it  just 
doesn't  do  any  good. 

I'd  like  to  bend,  fold  and  mutilate  every  I.B.M.  card 
this  university  has. 

The  university  is  basically  an  endurance  test.  If 
you  can  tolerate  a  few  years  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  you  can  tolerate  most  of  what  society  throws 
at  you. 

If  I  needed  a  letter  of  recommendation,  I  wouldn't 
know  any  professor  well  enough  to  ask  for  one. 

A  student  at  this  university  is  just  a  1/16  inch  hole 
in  an  I.B.M.  punch  card. 
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Respons ibility/Commitment .  —  The  prevailing  tone  of 
this  category  stemmed  from  a  view  that  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent  has  a  responsibility  to  be  informed  about  structures 
and  political  possibilities  in  the  university  and  should  act 
in  a  manner  relevant  to  his  expressed  opinions.  Sample 
items : 


An  uninvolved  student  deserves  whatever  treatment  he 
gets  at  the  university. 

It's  unfortunate  that  most  students  don't  care  enough 
about  university  affairs  to  participate  in  student  pol¬ 
itics  --  radical  or  otherwise. 

University  students  could  take  more  advantage  of  exist¬ 
ing  channels  for  complaints,  such  as  individual  lectur¬ 
ers  and  faculty-student  committees. 

Purpose  and  Goals  of  the  University.  --  Statements 
about  the  perceived  role  of  the  university  within  society, 
and  the  respondents'  views  of  the  university's  idealized 
role,  were  subsumed  under  this  headings 

The  university  cannot  simultaneously  pursue  the  goals 
of  mass  and  quality  education. 

The  university  belongs  to  the  "market-place"  of  soci¬ 
ety  and  therefore  must  respond  to  society's  demands 
for  trained  people. 

The  university  should  try  to  creatively  reshape  the 
society  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

Student  Power  (Scope) .  —  General  statements  rec¬ 
ommending  a  number  of  maximum,  minimum  and  intermediate 
goals  for  student  power  were  subsumed  under  this  category. 
Sample  items: 


. 
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University  students  should  have  a  definite  say  in  the  hir¬ 
ing  and  firing  of  the  university  president  and  other 
administrative  personnel. 

Matters  such  as  parking  problems  and  eating  facilities 
are  the  only  legitimate  administrative  concerns  of  uni¬ 
versity  students. 

Students  should  be  granted  equal  decision-making  power 
with  faculty  in  all  governing  bodies. 

Student  Power  (Strategies) .  —  This  category  was 
composed  of  statements  which  dealt  with  the  manner  in  which 
students  should  act  to  achieve  their  goals,  i.e.,  more  commun¬ 
ication  through  existing  channels  in  the  administration, 
organization  of  new  boards,  etc.,  to  hear  student  grievances, 
and  those  few  items  which  openly  advocated  violence  as  a 
means  of  achieving  ends.  Items: 


Equal  voice  for  students  certainly  isn't  the  only  way 
that  students  can  achieve  any  non-violent  impact  in 
the  university. 

Some  changes  in  the  university  may  be  important  enough 
to  justify  student  resort  to  violence. 

Students  should  have  the  right  to  strike  if  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  the  university. 

Some  dimensions  were  under-represented,  and  certain 
items  suggested  that  it  might  be  fair  or  simply  interesting 
to  include  converse  statements  of  their  content.  There¬ 
fore,  we  generated  a  number  that  we  felt  were  necessary, 
and  scanned  the  student  power  literature  for  opinions  and 
statements  that  might  not  be  represented  in  our  collection. 


An  attempt  was  made  to  balance  in  number  positively-worded 
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and  negatively-worded  statements  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 
acquiescent  response  bias.  A  re-sort  yielded  the  same  cat¬ 
egories.  The  next  step  was  to  determine  empirically  rath¬ 
er  than  intuitively  what  might  be  the  underlying  dimen¬ 
sions  of  our  sampling  of  items. 

The  273  resulting  items  were  randomized  and  typed 

into  a  questionnaire  along  with  some  questions  regarding 

respondents'  backgrounds.  The  pages  were  randomized  as 

well  to  avoid  a  systematic  fatigue  factor  on  such  a  long 

questionnaire,  and  the  questionnaires  were  administered  to 

3 

three  classes  of  students.  These  classes,  a  total  of  95 
students,  included  one  introductory  English  class  for  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  the  Sciences,  and  two  senior  classes  in 
Political  Science,  both  of  which  are  popularly  taken  by 
students  in  Law  and  Commerce  to  fill  requirements  for  a 
senior  Arts  option,  as  well  as  by  students  majoring  in 
Political  Science. 

The  usable  number  of  questionnaires  from  the  pre¬ 
test  was  89.  Because  of  the  concern  with  discovering  pre¬ 
sumed  underlying  dimensions  determining  responses  to  the 
273  items,  factor  analysis  appeared  to  be  the  most  obvious 
technique  to  use  on  the  data.  In  short,  specific  patterns 
of  responses  could  be  uncovered  —  patterns  which,  it  was 
felt,  would  roughly  correspond  to  those  dimensions  hypothe¬ 
sized.  It  seemed  that  with  some  analysis,  the  degree  of 
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congruence  between  dimensions  assumed  to  exist  and  dimen¬ 
sions  ascertained  empirically  could  be  established. 

Unfortunately,  the  procedure  was  not  that  simple. 
Because  a  factor  analysis  program  that  could  handle  more 
than  100  variables  was  not  available,  it  was  necessary  to 
analyze  a  considerable  overlap  of  items  each  time.^  Since 
items  had  been  randomized  throughout  the  questionnaire,  and 
since  each  set  of  items  had  at  least  50  items  in  common 
with  the  set  analyzed  prior  to  it,  and  with  the  set  follow¬ 
ing,  it  was  expected  that  interpre table  factors  in  one 
factor  structure  would  have  counterparts  in  other  factor 
structures . 

It  was  obviously  crucial  to  know  which  factors 
(dimensions)  were  emerging  consistently.  This  was  ascer¬ 
tained  intuitively,  following  this  procedure:  whereas 
items  had  initially  been  sorted  according  to  their  apparent 
common  denominator,  a  panel  of  four  would  now  sort  factors 
according  to  apparent  similarity.  In  the  latter  case,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  empirical  justification  for  assuming  two  or 
more  factors  were  similar,  by  virtue  of  the  sorting  cri¬ 
teria  used: 

a.  Only  those  dimensions  were  accepted  which  had 

clearly  repeated  themes  in  two  or  more  of  the  six 
factor  structures;  that  is,  a  dimension  was 
accepted  if  and  only  if  a  similar  dimension 
emerged  on  a  minimum  of  two  of  the  six  factor 
structures . 


. 
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b.  Apparently  similar  factors  (from  the  minimum  of 
two  factor  structures)  were  assumed  to  be  similar 
only  if  there  was  a  reasonable  overlap  of  items. 

c.  Only  interpretable  factors  were  considered;  no 
factor  having  fewer  than  three  loadings  of  .40  or 
greater  was  judged  interpretable. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  these  were  minimum 
requirements.  In  most  cases,  the  dimensions  finally  accep¬ 
ted  were  found  to  emerge  consistently  in  each  of  the  six 
factor  structures,  with  considerable  overlap  of  items,  and 
with  loadings  well  above  .40.  Criteria  employed  were  there¬ 
fore  relatively  conservative. 

Agreement  was  reached  that  nine  distinguishable 
dimensions  were  evident.  Some  of  the  items  which  consti¬ 
tuted  these  dimensions  were  eliminated  either  on  the  basis 
of  item  identity  (i.e.,  in  some  cases  two  or  more  items 
appeared  to  be  near  identical  in  their  content,  and  had 
similar  loadings  on  a  particular  factor) ,  or  on  the  basis 
of  face  validity  (i.e.,  in  some  cases  the  loading  of  a 
particular  item  on  a  particular  factor  served  only  to  con¬ 
fuse  rather  than  contribute  towards  the  interpretation  of 
that  factor.) 

The  remaining  items  of  the  nine  dimensions  were 
assumed  to  be  at  least  rough  measures  of  the  respective 
"political"  concepts:  Student  Power,  System  Cynicism  and 
Rejection,  System  Orientation  and  Sense  of  Peer  Group 
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Political  Competence;  and  of  "psychological"  measures 
Friendship  Satisfaction,  Vocational  Elitism,  Aimlessness, 
Personal  Alienation  and  Contentment. 

Each  of  these  dimensions  was  treated  as  a  separate 
scale  for  inclusion  in  a  final  questionnaire . ^  The  pri¬ 

mary  interest  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  was  in  discov¬ 
ering  how  student  power  variables  and  some  political  vari¬ 
ables  borrowed  from  other  research  are  related  to  sociolog¬ 
ical  variables  such  as  faculty,  sex  and  number  of  other 
background  factors. ^  A  description  of  each  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  developed  to  this  point  in  the  research  follows. 

Then  a  summary  description  will  be  given  of  other  measures 
included  in  the  final  questionnaire,  and  used  in  data  anal¬ 
ysis  for  this  paper. 

Student  Power.  --  This  was  the  first  of  the  nine 
scales  developed  and  validated  insofar  as  was  possible 
through  the  factor  analytic  technique.  In  terms  of  their 
face  validity,  items  in  this  scale  tap  1)  the  individual's 
interest  in  and  concern  with  participation  in  university 
decision-making,  2)  his  attitude  toward  that  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  (radicals)  who  are  most  visible  in  the  pursuit  of 
student  power  goals,  3)  his  rejection  or  advocation  of 
"democracy"  as  a  suitable  procedure  for  the  management  of 
university  affairs,  and  4)  his  attitude  towards  the 
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university's  role  in  the  larger  society.  High  scores  would 

indicate  a  strong  and  favourable  attitude  towards  student 

power,  as  conceptualized  in  terns  of  the  four  above- 

7 

mentioned  components.  Sample  items: 

+It  would  probably  be  best  for  the  university  if 
faculty  and  administrators  took  a  hard  line  with  stu¬ 
dent  power  advocates. 

The  university  administration,  like  that  of  a  city, 
province  or  nation,  should  be  controlled  by  the  people 
for  whom  it  is  administering,  that  is,  faculty  and 
students . 

Students  should  have  the  right  to  strike  if  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  the  university. 

System  Cynicism  and  Rejection.  —  In  successive 
factor  analyses,  this  16-item  dimension  was  consistently 
and  almost  completely  distinct  from  the  "power"  dimension  -- 
although  in  intuitive  sorting  they  had  been  thought  of  as 
intermingled.  For  the  most  part,  items  in  this  scale 
express  a  rejection  --  most  often  cynical  --  of  the  entire 
university  system,  most  repeatedly  of  faculty  and  admin¬ 
istration  . 


Because  of  the  "dog-eat-dog " ,  "publish-or-perish" 
situation  that  exists,  most  university  faculty  members 
can't  be  expected  to  be  overly  concerned  about  student 
needs . 

A  student  at  this  university  is  just  a  1/16  inch  hole 
in  an  I.B.M.  punch  card. 

University  courses  don't  deal  with  the  important  ques¬ 
tions;  they  deal  with  the  trivia  that  surrounds  these 
questions . 
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System  Orientation.  --  These  11  items  emerged  dis¬ 
tinct  from  and  instead  of  Student  Power  (Strategies)  and 
Responsibility/Commitment  dimensions  postulated.  The  empha¬ 
sis  in  the  System  Orientation  scale  is  on  the  handling  of 
disputes  through  existing  channels;  moderation  is  stressed, 
violence  is  rejected,  and  any  change  advocated  is  within- 
system  change.  Sample  items: 

What  we  need  at  this  university  is  not  student  power, 
but  more  communication  between  professors  and  students. 

Student  radicals  ask  the  right  questions,  but  respons¬ 
ible  students  must  be  the  ones  who  answer. 

+Generally  speaking,  the  S.D.U.  people  have  a  pretty 
good  understanding  of  the  way  this  university  is  run. 

Sense  of  Peer  Group  Political  Competence.  —  This 
eight-item  measure  of  Peer  Group  Competence  (as  abbreviated) 
is  composed  of  items,  responses  to  which  are  indicative  of 
perceptions  of  students'  ability  to  organize  effectively, 
and  contribute  meaningfully  to  the  running  of  presumably 
complex  university  affairs.  This  is  not  designed  to  measure 
personal  efficacy;  items  are  specifically  related  to  the 
competence  or  efficacy  of  university  students  in  general: 

Students  can  probably  bring  about  any  changes  in  this 
university  they  deem  necessary. 

Students  should  have  an  equal  say  in  all  university 
matters,  except  where  it  is  obvious  that  only  those 
with  special  knowledge  could  handle  the  problem. 

+If  students  had  votes  in  the  university's  official 
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governing  bodies,  they  probably  wouldn't  know  what  to 
do  with  them. 

Friendship  Satisfaction.  --  This  measure  developed 
out  of  items  included  in  the  catch-all  Purpose  and  Goals  of 
the  University,  and  from  what  had  been  thought  to  be  items 
expressive  of  alienation,  or  the  lack  of  it.  It  was  inclu¬ 
ded  to  investigate  relationships  between  an  individual's 
ability  to  make  significant  personal  attachments,  and  the 
espousal  of  political  (student  power?)  aims;  that  is,  do 
the  personally  fulfilled  opt  out  of  political  commitment,  or 
perhaps,  are  tire  ..personally  committed  also  more  capable  of 
political  commitment?  Responses  to  Friendship  Satisfaction 
items  are  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which  the  individual 
is  satisfied  that  he  has  friends: 

The  size  of  the  university  has  not  interfered  with  my 
being  able  to  make  friends  with  other  students. 

I've  made  several  friendships  at  university  that  will 
probably  last  a  lifetime. 

Vocational  Elitism.  --  This  is  an  eight-item  mea¬ 
sure  expressive  of  a  particular  attitude  towards  the  util¬ 
ity  of  the  university  experience.  This  quite  interesting 
dimension  consistently  emerged  in  each  of  six  factor  struc¬ 
tures,  and  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  statements  by 
students  who  had  circled  status  quo  positions  on  our  orig¬ 
inal  "micro-questionnaire".  Items,  however,  loaded  on 
factors  that  were  distinct  from  the  moderate  or  conservative 
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System  Orientation  dimension.  Vocational  Elitism  is 
defined  by  items  indicative  of  a  career-oriented  outlook, 
along  with  items  asserting  the  superiority  of  the  graduate 
by  virtue  of  his  efforts  and  credentials: 

If  a  university  education  didn't  open  the  door  to 
job  opportunities,  there  would  be  no  point  in  bother¬ 
ing  to  come  here. 

People  who  go  to  university  work  hard  for  what  they 
get  and  therefore  belong  "on  the  top"  relative  to  the 
rest  of  society. 

+Going  to  university  is  largely  a  matter  of  luck  and 
social  background. 

Aimlessness .  —  The  items  of  this  measure  speak 
for  themselves.  They  are  indicative  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  individual  came  to  university  with  specific  ends  in 
view.  The  item  which  most  concisely  expresses  the  Aimless¬ 
ness  sentiment  is: 

My  reasons  for  coming  to  university  were  poorly  defined 
and  are  subject  to  constant  re-examination. 

Personal  Alienation.  --  This  six-item  measure  is, 
perhaps,  not  congruent  with  the  classical  social-science 
notion  of  alienation,  but  all  items  are  expressive  of  a 
sense  of  being  somehow  lost  in  the  university  environment. 
One  gets  a  mental  picture  of  a  student  completely  isolated 
from  peers  and  faculty,  wandering  about  in  an  amorphous  sea 
of  buildings.  Sample  items: 


. 
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I  feel  lost  and  alone  most  of  the  time  on  campus. 

+There  are  ample  opportunities  for  university  students 
to  talk  to  professors. 

The  university  is  too  impersonal. 

Contentment .  --  This  is  a  seven-item  scale  inten¬ 
ded  to  measure  general  satisfaction  with  the  university 
experience.  Once  again,  the  name  is  adequately  expressive 
of  item  content: 

Attending  university  is  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
experiences  in  a  person's  life. 

University  helps  a  person  find  worthwhile  goals  in 
lif  e . 

+For  a  variety  of  reasons  the  university  experience 
has  not  been  very  pleasant  for  me. 

Other  Measures 

Interest  in  National  Politics.  --  This  is  a  three- 
item  scale  consisting  of  items  such  as:  "I  usually  take 
time  to  read  about  national  political  affairs  in  the  news¬ 
paper"  and  "I  am  interested  in  national  political  affairs." 

Interest  in  University  Politics.  --  "I  try  to  take 
time  for  student  debates  and  political  meetings"  and  "I 
discuss  university  and  student  politics  with  my  friends"  are 
two  items  of  this  three-item  scale. 

"National"  Efficacy  and  "University"  Efficacy.  -- 
These  are  three-item  and  one-item  measures  respectively. 
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Items  focus  upon  the  individual's  feelings  that,  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  national  and  university  politics,  he  matters,  that 
he  is  able  to  understand  and  influence.  Sample  items: 
"People  like  me  don't  have  any  say  about  what  the  govern¬ 
ment  does."  "University  administrators  and  faculty  pay  very 
little  attention  to  people  like  myself  in  making  decisions 
about  the  university." 

Illegitimate  Militancy;  Legitimate  Militancy;  and 
General  Militancy.  --  This  is  a  six-item  scale  borrowed  from 

O 

Susan  Harvey.  The  measure  focuses  upon  responses  to  the 
question  "If  there  were  what  you  thought  to  be  a  legitimate 
grievance  against  the  university  administration,  do  you 
think  you  might:  .  .  .  ."  (Six  "strategies"  are  listed  and 

the  individual  is  asked  to  respond  "yes"  or  "no"  to  each 
one.)  This  was  found  to  be  a  Guttman  scale  for  Harvey's 
respondents  —  264  University  of  Alberta  students.  She 
found  it  fruitful  to  look  upon  the  scale  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  its  component  sub-scales,  "illegitimate  militancy" 
and  "legitimate  militancy".  The  former  consisted  of  options 
judged  to  be  within  the  system  (signing  or  raising  a  petit¬ 
ion,  participation  in  a  non-violent  demonstration,  etc.), 
while  the  latter  consisted  of  options  judged  to  be  "extra- 
systemic"  (participation  in  a  sit-in,  or  violent  demonstra¬ 
tion,  etc.).  The  writer's  interpretation  differs  only 
slightly  from  the  Harveys':  it  is  the  writer's  thought  that 
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participation  in  a  student  boycott  of  classes  is  not  per¬ 
ceived  by  most  students  as  being  illegitimate  in  the  same 
sense  that  violent  demonstrations  and  sit-ins  are  perceived 
as  illegitimate.  Mass  absenteeism  is  thought  not  to  be  in 
the  same  class  of  strategies  as  the  sit-in  and  violent  dem¬ 
onstration  --  both  of  which  involve  clear  physical  risks. 
Consequently,  the  boycott  strategy  is  included  as  part  of 
the  "legitimate  militancy"  scale.  The  latter,  along  with 
Illegitimate  Militancy  and  General  Militancy,  were  consid¬ 
ered  crucial  variables  for  an  attempt  to  determine  the 
the  extent  to  which  an  individual's  stated  desire  for  par¬ 
ticipation  was  indicative  of  the  strategies  he  was  willing 
to  employ. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  described  above,  a 
large  variety  of  questions  about  the  respondent's  background 
were  included. 

Background  Information 

This  data  was  collected  with  a  view  to  being  able 
to  test  numerous  hypotheses  current  in  the  literature  on 
student  activism. 

Questions  can  be  divided  into  a  number  of  categor¬ 
ies  as  follows:  1)  academic  information,  2)  economic,  occu¬ 
pational  and  educational  status  of  parents  (both  mother  and 
father) ,  3)  demographic  information,  4)  religious  upbringing 
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and  present  affiliation  if  any,  5)  childhood  socialization 
information,  i.e. ,  questions  were  included  which  attempt  to 
gauge  whether  or  not  the  student  was  raised  to  be  "partici¬ 
pation  prone",  6)  social  integration  and  friendship  inter¬ 
action  information,  7)  political  party  background  and  pre¬ 
sent  preference,  if  any,  8)  formal  political  activity,  and, 
finally,  9)  questions  attempting  to  find  whether  the  respon¬ 
dent's  views  of  sexual  relationships  and  the  role  of  women 
in  society  are  "traditional"  or  "modern".  Only  some  of  the 
hypotheses  implicit  in  this  information  will  be  explicitly 
tested . 


Selection  of  the  Sample 
A  systematic  random  sample  of  1,000  full-time 
students  was  chosen  from  the  Home  Address  Coding  Book  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  University  of  Alberta  Registrar's  Office  for 
administration  of  the  final  questionnaire  by  the  mailing-out 
procedure.  The  use  of  the  mail-out  technique  and  the  use  of 
home  addresses  were  necessary  because  by  the  time  the  final 
questionnaire  was  ready  for  administration,  university  had 
been  dismissed  for  the  summer. 

Although  we  would  have  preferred  to  increase  our 
response  rate  through  the  use  of  follow-up  letters,  we  had 
neither  the  funds  nor  the  time  to  do  so,  and  therefore 
accepted  the  428  usable  returned  questionnaires  as  the 
source  of  final  data  for  our  study.  Approximately  20 
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returns  were  unusable  because  of  missing  information. 

Since  the  university  has  a  total  full-time  student 
population  of  15,  290  persons,  one  out  of  every  15  students 
at  the  university  was  included  in  the  sample.  These  were 
chosen  in  sets  of  100,  the  respondent  beginning  each  set 
being  the  nth  individual,  n  being  different  each  time  and 
arrived  at  each  time  by  consulting  a  table  of  random  num¬ 
bers  . 


Both  the  sample  and  returns  were  investigated  on 
criteria  of  sex,  number  of  years  in  attendance  at  univer¬ 
sity,  and  faculty.  These  criteria  were  chosen  because  they 
were  the  only  ones  available  in  the  home  address  coding 
book.  As  can  be  seen  from  Tables  1,  2  and  3,  the  sample 
was  representative  on  all  three  criteria,  and  returns  were 
representative  for  sex  and  faculty  (see  Tables  4,  5  and  6). 

The  deviation  from  representativeness  of  returns 
from  both  sample  and  total  population  for  the  criteria  of 
the  number  of  years  in  attendance  at  university  is  a  very 
understandable  bias.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  tables,  first- 
year  students  are  slightly  under-represented,  and  students 
having  completed  four,  five  and  more  years  are  over¬ 
represented.  Likely  the  bias  that  is  operating  here  is 
that  students  who  have  been  on  campus  longer,  and  therefore 
have  more  knowledge  of,  and  a  greater  interest  in, 


. 

I 
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university-related  issues  are  those  who  are  more  prone  to 
fill  out  and  return  the  questionnaire. 

Indeed,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  way  of  proving 
that  returns  are  not  systematically  biased  in  that  the  more 
"interested"  or  "aware"  students  are  disproportionately 
represented,  and  therefore  no  claim  is  made  for  the  true 
"randomness"  or  "representativeness"  of  the  sample.  The 
only  claim  is  that  on  the  criteria  of  sex,  faculty  and  num¬ 
ber  of  years  in  attendance,  the  sample  is  representative, 
and  that  the  discrepancies  from  the  total  population  for 
number  of  years  in  attendance  in  returns  is  one  that  might 
have  been  expected,  given  that  no  follow-up  letters  were 


sent. 
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TABLE  1 


COMPARISON  OF  SAMPLE  DRAWN  (N  =  1,000)  TO  TOTAL  UNIVERSITY 
POPULATION  (15,290)  ON  CRITERION  OF  SEX 


Sex 

Observed 

Frequencies 

Expected 

Frequencies 

o-e 

(o-e) 2/e 

Male 

588 

597.8 

-9.8 

.  1607 

Female 

372 

362.2 

+  9.8 

.2706 

Total 

960* 

960.0* 

x2=. 4313 

*40  missing  cases  excluded 
x2  =  .4313 
df  =  1 
.70  >  p  >.50 


TABLE  2 

COMPARISON  OF  SAMPLE  DRAWN  (N  =  1,000)  TO  TOTAL  UNIVERSITY 
POPULATION  (15,290)  ON  CRITERION  OF  FACULTY 


Faculty 

Observed 

Frequencies 

Expected 

Frequencies 

o-e 

(o-e) 2/e 

Agriculture 

23 

24.0 

-1.0 

.  0417 

Arts 

184 

179.0 

+  5.0 

.  1397 

B.  Commerce* 

59 

61.6 

-2.6 

.  1097 

Dentistry 

21 

13.2 

+  7.8 

4.6091 

Education 

251 

251.2 

-0.2 

.  0002 

Engineering 

69 

76.0 

-7.0 

.  6447 

Grad.  Studies 

109 

118.6 

-9.6 

.7771 

Law 

18 

16.0 

+  2.0 

.  2500 

Medicine 

29 

26.2 

+  2.8 

.  2992 

Pharmacy 

17 

15.0 

+  2.0 

.  2667 

Physical  Ed. 

31 

27.8 

+  3.2 

.  3  6  8  3 

Sciences 

129 

131.8 

-2.8 

.  0595 

Others 

60 

60.8 

-0.8 

.0105 

Total 

1,000 

1,001.2 

x^=7 .5659 

*Bachelor  of  Commerce 

x2  =  7.5659  .90  >  p  >  .80 

df  =  12 
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TABLE  3 


COMPARISON  OF  SAMPLE  DRAWN  (N  =  1,000)  TO  TOTAL  UNIVERSITY 
POPULATION  (15,290)  ON  CRITERION  OF  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  IN 

ATTENDANCE 


Number  of  Years 
in  Attendance 

Observed 

Frequencies 

Expected 

Frequencies 

o-e 

(o-e) 2/e 

One  year 

319 

333.7 

-14.7 

.  6476 

Two  years 

256 

248.4 

+  7.6 

.  2325 

Three  years 

186 

191.6 

-5.6 

.  1634 

Four  years 

Five  or  more 

100 

85.5 

+  14.7 

2.4591 

years 

120 

121.4 

• 

i — 1 

i 

.0161 

Total 

981* 

981* 

x2=3 .5187 

*19  missing  cases  excluded 
x2  =  3.5187 
df  =  4 

.50  >  p  >  . 30 


TABLE  4 


COMPARISON  OF  RETURNS  (N  =  428)  TO  SAMPLE  (N  =  1,000)  ON 

CRITERION  OF  SEX 


Sex 

Observed 

Frequencies 

Expected 

Frequencies 

o-e 

(o-e) 2/e 

Male 

270 

262.2 

-7.8 

.  2320 

Fema le 

158 

165.8 

+  7.8 

.  3669 

Total 

428 

428 

x2=. 5989 

x^  = 


.  5989 


df 


1 


.50  ^  p  >  .30 
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TABLE  5 


COMPARISON  OF  RETURNS  (N  =  428)  TO  SAMPLE  (N  =  1,000) 

ON  CRITERION  OF  FACULTY 


Faculty 

Observed 

Frequencies 

Expected 

Frequencies 

o-e 

CM 

(D 

1 

O 

Agriculture 

10 

9.8 

+  0.2 

.  0041 

Arts 

94 

78.8 

+  15.2 

2.9320 

B.  Commerce* 

23 

25.3 

-2.3 

.  2090 

Dentistry 

11 

8.9 

+  2.1 

.  4955 

Education 

103 

107.4 

-4.4 

.  1803 

Engineering 

24 

29.5 

-5.5 

1.0250 

Grad.  Studies 

41 

46.7 

-5.7 

.  6957 

Law 

8 

7.7 

+  0.3 

.0117 

Medicine 

22 

12.4 

+  9.6 

7.4322 

Pharmacy 

8 

7.3 

+  0.7 

.  6712 

Physical  Ed. 

7 

13.3 

-6.3 

2.9840 

Sciences 

55 

55.2 

-0.2 

.  0007 

Others 

22 

25.7 

-3.7 

.  5327 

Total 

428 

428 

x2=17 .1741 

^Bachelor  of  Commerce 
x2  =  17.1741 
df  =  12 

.20  >  p  >  .10 
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TABLE  6 


COMPARISON  OF  RETURNS  (N  =  428)  TO  SAMPLE  (N  =  1,000)  ON 
CRITERION  OF  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  IN  ATTENDANCE 


Number  of  Years 
in  Attendance 

Observed 

Frequencies 

Expected 

Frequencies 

o-e 

(o-e) 2/e 

One  year 

114 

139.2 

-25.2 

4.5621 

Two  years 

96 

111.7 

-15.7 

2.2067 

Three  years 

75 

81.1 

-6.1 

.  4588 

Four  years 

Five  or  more 

63 

43.6 

+19.4 

8.6321 

years 

80 

52.4 

+  27.6 

0  14.5374 

Total 

428 

428 

x“=30 .3971 

x2  =  30.3971 
df  =  4 

p  <  .  001 


CHAPTER  III 


Redefinition  of  Measures 

The  topic  of  the  present  chapter  is  the  redefini¬ 
tion  of  measures  using  both  pre-test  and  final  questionnaire 
data,  which  is,  of  course,  also  a  discussion  of  the  emerging 
dimensions  of  student  power  ideology  and  of  more  general 
attitudes  toward  the  university  experience.  The  plan  will 
be  to  first  discuss  the  final  factor  analysis  of  the  97  pre¬ 
test  items  which  had  survived  the  intuitive  sorting  proce¬ 
dures  discussed  in  the  last  chapter,  which  was  performed  as 
a  check  on  these  procedures,  then  to  move  into  a  discussion 
of  the  factorial  structure  of  attitudes  in  the  new  data, 
which  was  taken  from  a  more  representative  sample.  Three 
separate  factor  analyses  are  to  be  discussed,  one  of  the  old 
data,  and  two  using  the  new  data.  In  each  case,  15  factors 
with  eigenvalues  equal  to  or  greater  than  one  were  rotated, 
using  Varimax  rotation.  "Significant"  loadings  are  of  .40 
or  greater,  and  factors  with  more  than  two  significant  load¬ 
ings  are  considered  interpretable. 

Final  Factor  Analysis  of  Scale  Items  Using  Pre-Test 

Data 

An  overview  of  the  final  factor  analysis  of  pre¬ 
test  data  would  suggest  that  the  intuitive  sorting  of 
factors  had  been  successful  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Of 
the  postulated  measures,  Student  Power,  System  Cynicism 

and  Rejection,  and  Contentment  were  yielded  almost  exactly 
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as  had  been  expected.  System  Orientation,  Vocational  Elit¬ 
ism  and  Peer  Group  Competence  were  much  less  clearly  there 
and  the  respective  measures  would  need  considerable  redefin¬ 
ition,  if  the  factor  analysis  of  the  old  data  were  accepted 
as  definitive.  Aimlessness,  Personal  Alienation  and  Friend¬ 
ship  Satisfaction  items  appeared  only  to  cloud  other  fac¬ 
tors,  appearing  with  low  loadings  across  almost  all  factors, 
or  clustering  together  with  loadings  approaching  signifi¬ 
cance  on  uninterpretable  factors.  It  was  decided,  there¬ 
fore,  to  postpone  a  redefinition  of  scales  until  a  factor 
analysis  of  the  same  items  using  final  questionnaire  data 
was  performed.  Reasoning  was  that  it  was  a  more  representa¬ 
tive  sample,  and  that  therefore  all  scale  configurations 
might  vary  somewhat  from  those  arrived  at  through  the  pre¬ 
test  data. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  characteristic  of 
this  factor  structure  was  the  fact  that  Factor  I,  which 
contained  28  significant  loadings  (24  from  the  hypothesized 
Student  Power  scale,  and  four  Peer  Group  Political  Compe¬ 
tence  items)  tapped  what  appeared  to  be  five  types  of  atti¬ 
tudes.  These  "trains  of  thought"  separated  into  separate 
factors  in  analysis  of  final  questionnaire  data,  in  a  return 
to  the  "dimensions"  which  had  been  postulated  in  the  very 
first  intuitive  sorting  of  items.  These  "trains  of 
thought",  as  nearly  as  they  could  be  identified,  were 


' 
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1)  rejection  or  affirmation  of  the  idea  of  participation  in 
student  politics  as  a  responsibility  or  duty  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  students,  2)  rejection  or  affirmation  of  "democracy"  as 
a  manner  of  running  the  university,  3)  affirmation  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  of  students'  abilities  as  political  actors, 
and  of  the  idea  of  the  legitimacy  of  student  action,  4)  a 
combined  fear  or  dislike,  or  the  negation  of  these  senti¬ 
ments,  of  radical  students,  and  5)  espousal  or  rejection  of 
items  setting  scope  of  student  power.  The  factor  structure 
is  reported  in  Table  1,  Appendix  A. 

Factor  Analysis  of  New  Data 

Once  the  data  from  the  428  returns  had  been  coded, 
punched  and  verified,  a  preliminary  factor  analysis  of  the 
97  items  was  performed.  Results,  which  will  be  discussed 
below  in  detail  with  sample  factor  items,  were  generally 
close  to  the  measures  postulated  from  the  pre-test  data  (not 
to  the  results  of  the  foregoing  factor  analysis)  although 
there  were  some  confusions  among  what  had  been  thought  to 
be  distinct  factors.  A  full  report  of  the  factor  structure 
may  be  found  in  Table  1,  Appendix  B. 

Factor  I  posed  the  one  serious  puzzle.  As  the 
clarity  of  the  distinction  between  System  Orientation,  Peer 
Group  Political  Competence  and  Student  Power  was  a  tenuous 
one  from  the  beginning,  the  fact  that  items  from  these  three 
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postulated  measures  loaded  on  Factor  1  was  not  troublesome. 
These  items  could  readily  be  construed  in  the  context  of  a 
moderate  student  power  factor,  or  a  "general"  factor. 


However,  items  from  Aimlessness,  Personal  Aliena¬ 
tion,  Vocational  Elitism  and  Contentment  also  loaded  signif¬ 
icantly  on  this  factor,  in  a  seemingly  random  manner.  That 
is  to  say,  not  only  did  this  cluster  not  live  up  to  intui¬ 
tive  expectations,  but  --  in  contrast  with  other  factors 
from  this  rotation  --  it  did  not  conform  to  expectations 
based  on  pre-test  data  analysis.  In  short,  the  Aimlessness, 
Personal  Alienation,  Elitism  and  Contentment  items  so  con¬ 
founded  the  interpretation  of  Factor  I  that  the  worth  of  all 
13  items  loading  on  this  factor  was  called  into  question. 
What  could  possibly  be  the  underlying  dimension  of  a  cluster 
of  items  such  as  the  following? 


University  students  should  have  the  right  to  organize 
to  protect  their  own  interests.  (.789) 

I  came  to  university  because  it  beats  working.  (.592) 

University  students  definitely  deserve  a  say  in  set¬ 
ting  broad  university  policies  regarding  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  future  academic  programs,  campus  planning  and 
other  matters.  (.495) 

Because  they  are  only  a  part  of  the  university  for  a 
few  short  years,  students  should  not  bother  becoming 
concerned  with  university  administration  and  course 
offerings.  (.471) 

University  helps  a  person  find  worthwhile  goals  in 
life.  (.435) 
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What  was  the  meaning  of  this  conglomeration  of 
items?  What  was  their  utility  in  terms  of  discriminatory 
power?  These  questions  were  approached  in  the  light  of  fre¬ 
quency  distributions  over  the  "agree",  "neither  agree  nor 
disagree",  and  "disagree"  response  categories.  The  proce¬ 
dure  was  decided  upon  after  it  was  noticed  that  the  item 
"misfits"  of  Factor  I  were  characterized  by  overwhelmingly 
high  frequencies  of  responses  in  either  the  "agree"  or  "dis¬ 
agree"  categories.  Accordingly,  the  items  in  question  were 
considered  to  be  poor  discriminators  --  they  were  items 
which  fewer  than  five  per  cent  of  the  sample  either  agreed 
or  disagreed  with.  It  was  decided  to  eliminate  Factor  I's 
poor  discriminators,  along  with  all  other  poor  discriminators 
which  could  be  found  among  the  97  items,  prior  to  the  spec¬ 
ification  of  final  measures.  Meanwhile,  for  the  present 
rotation,  Factor  I  remains  uninterpretable. 

Factor  II  was  also  something  of  a  surprise,  in  that 
all  but  one  of  its  items  specifically  deals  with  attitudes 
towards  radical  students,  "student  power  advocates",  or  the 
S.D.U.  As  noted  above,  this  was  a  return  to  the  "fear  of 
radicals"  dimension  which  had  been  hypothesized  in  original 
judgmental  sorting,  and  which  had  not  emerged  as  a  distinct 
factor  in  the  analysis  of  the  pre-test  data.  Sample  items: 

If  the  radical  students  had  anything  to  say,  they 
wouldn't  find  it  necessary  to  attract  attention  by 
freakish  dress  and  hair  styles.  (.705) 
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The  greatest  obstacle  to  meaningful  change  at  this  uni¬ 
versity  is  the  S.D.U.,  because  its  irresponsible  mem¬ 
bership  antagonizes  faculty  and  administration.  (.668) 

It  would  probably  be  best  for  the  university  if  faculty 
and  administrators  took  a  hard  line  with  student  power 
advocates.  (.517) 


The  nine  items  loading  significantly  on  Factor  III 
were  all  from  the  postulated  System  Cynicism  and  Rejection 
measure,  which  had  also  emerged  as  a  separate  factor  in  the 
final  analysis  of  the  pre-test  data: 


University  courses  don't  deal  with  the  important  ques¬ 
tions;  they  deal  with  the  trivia  that  surrounds  these 
questions.  (.559) 

Generally  speaking,  once  a  professor  has  tenure,  he 
ceases  to  care  much  about  students.  (.460) 

University  administrators  just  don't  give  a  damn  about 
how  their  decisions  affect  students'  lives.  (.424) 


Factor  IV' s  significant  loadings  were  seven  items 
from  the  Contentment  measure.  Sample  items: 


Had  I  known  more  about  what  the  university  experience 
would  really  be  like,  I  would  still  have  been  eager  to 
come  here.  (-.688) 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  university  experience  has 
not  been  very  pleasant  for  me.  (.588) 

Attending  university  is  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
experiences  in  a  person's  life.  (-.569) 


Items  of  Factor  V  are  a  mixture  of  Student  Power, 
Peer  Group  Competence  and  System  Orientation  items,  again 
showing  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  distinction  between 
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these  measures.  On  interpretation,  the  factor  reads  as  a 
very  moderate,  but  broad.  Student  Power  factor: 

Students  should  definitely  have  a  voice  in  determining 
course  content  and  required  courses.  (.646) 

Students  could  make  significant  contributions  to  tenure 
discussions.  (.530) 

Student  radicals  ask  the  right  questions,  but  responsi¬ 
ble  students  must  be  the  ones  who  answer.  (.440) 

The  items  loading  significantly  on  Factor  VI  again 
cut  across  postulated  scales.  The  factor  is  interpretable 
as  a  more  active,  outer-directed  type  of  orientation  to  stu¬ 
dent  power,  containing  the  idea  that  the  university  should 
be  critical  of  society,  and  containing  a  rejection  both  of 
paternalism  and  the  superiority  of  the  university  graduate: 

The  university  should  be  far  more  critical  of  society, 
and  far  less  oriented  towards  the  status  quo.  (.784) 

Students  should  have  as  much  say  in  running  the  uni¬ 
versity  as  "older  and  more  experienced"  faculty  and 
administrators.  (.643) 

Having  a  university  degree  doesn't  necessarily  make  a 
person  superior  to  others.  (.641) 

Although  five  of  the  six  items  loading  signifi¬ 
cantly  on  Factor  VII  are  from  the  postulated  Student  Power 
measure,  and  only  one  from  Peer  Group  Competence,  it  is 
tempting  to  read  this  factor  as  a  peer  group  competence- 
legitimacy  factor.  Items  deal  with  attitudes  toward  effi¬ 
cacy  of  students  as  political  actors,  the  responsibility  of 
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students  to  participate,  and  with  the  student's  claim  to 
participate : 


Students  have  a  responsibility  to  be  concerned,  infor¬ 
med  and  active  participants  in  the  running  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  (-.528) 

If  students  had  votes  in  the  university's  official 
governing  bodies,  they  probably  wouldn't  know  what  to 
do  with  them.  (.520) 

It  is  the  student's  education  at  stake,  so  he  should 
have  a  voice  in  what  kind  of  education  he  gets  at  the 
university.  (-.401) 


Aimlessness  items  load  significantly  on  Factor  VIII, 
a  return  to  the  measure  postulated  in  the  judgmental  sorting 
of  factors.  Sample  items: 


I  came  to  university  mainly  because  it  was  expected  of 
me .  ( .  731) 

I'm  here  because  my  parents  pressured  me  into  getting 
a  university  education.  (.518) 

The  five  items  loading  on  the  ninth  factor  --  two 
Personal  Alienation  and  three  Friendship  Satisfaction  --  are 
a  very  "sensible"  mixture,  speaking  in  terms  of  face  valid¬ 
ity.  The  factor  reads  as  a  "loneliness"  dimension,  simple 
anomie : 


I  feel  lost  and  alone  much  of  the  time  on  campus. 

( . 615) 

I  have  a  considerable  amount  of  contact  with  other 
students  outside  of  classes.  (-.544) 

If  I  could  make  more  friends  here,  university  wouldn't 
be  such  an  unhappy  experience.  (.448) 
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All  four  items  loading  significantly  on  Factor  X 
are  from  the  postulated  Vocational  Elitism  measure,  and  they 
read  together  as  attitudes  toward  the  utility  of  a  univers¬ 
ity  education,  and  the  "superiority"  of  the  university  grad¬ 
uate.  However,  the  factor  no  longer  retains  any  specific 
mention  of  the  university  experience  as  a  vocational  prepar¬ 
ation.  It  would  be  more  accurately  described,  therefore,  as 
"university  elitism". 


People  who  go  to  university  work  hard  for  what  they  get 
and  therefore  belong  "on  the  top"  relative  to  the  rest 
of  society.  (.739) 

University  graduates  deserve  a  high  social  status 
because  of  the  hard  work  and  sacrifice  that  went  into 
their  degrees.  (.536) 

University  graduates  aren't  really  better  than  other 
people;  other  people  probably  didn't  get  the  breaks. 
“(-.526) 


Factors  XI  and  XII  will  not  be  interpreted,  as  they 
each  have  only  two  significant  loadings.  Factor  XIII,  how¬ 
ever,  has  four  items  loading  significantly,  all  dealing  with 
attitudes  toward  the  viability  of  "democracy"  as  a  suitable 
procedure  for  the  governing  of  the  university: 

Democratic  operation  of  the  university  wouldn't  be  a 
good  idea  because  of  the  problem  in  establishing  pro¬ 
cedures  and  structures.  (.573) 

Student  interests  are  so  diverse  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  one  unified  student  voice  regarding 
university  problems.  (.412) 


Factor  XIV,  although  it  does  have  three  significant 
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loadings,  is  of  dubious  worth  for  interpretation. 

Discussion 

In  review,  the  factor  analysis  of  the  97  variables 
with  the  new  data  suggested  that  the  postulated  measures, 
those  intuitively  derived  from  sorting  of  factors,  could 
only  profit  from  a  careful  redefinition.  It  appeared  that 
System  Orientation,  and,  less  clearly.  Peer  Group  Political 
Competence,  had  been  "lost"  from  the  political  measures,  as 
had  Friendship  Satisfaction  from  the  psychological  measures. 
Only  System  Cynicism  and  Rejection,  Aimlessness  and  Content¬ 
ment  had  emerged  more  or  less  intact.  Vocational  Elitism 
had  lost  its  "vocational"  element,  and  had  emerged  as  a 
"university  elitism"  dimension.  As  well,  it  appeared  that 
there  were  two  "new"  factors  to  consider,  in  the  sense  that 
the  hypothesized  Student  Power  measure  had  separated  into 
distinct  factors.  These  were  the  clusters  of  items  concern¬ 
ing  attitudes  toward  radicals  and  radicalism,  and  democracy. 

It  was  concluded  that  the  factors  of  the  rotation 
reported  above  could  not  be  accepted  as  definitive  of  any 
final  measures  because  of  the  problems  introduced  by  non- 
discriminatory  items. 

One  option,  following  the  elimination  of  items  with 
extreme  frequencies,  was  to  accept  the  remaining  items  load¬ 
ing  significantly  on  each  factor  as  "measures".  This 
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procedure  was  deemed  unduly  arbitrary,  however,  as  one  could 
have  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  elimination  of  "bad" 
items  would  not  change  the  entire  factor  structure,  were 
another  rotation  to  be  performed.  It  was  decided,  there¬ 
fore,  to  perform  a  final  factor  analysis  on  the  84-item 
residue.  ^  Table  2,  Appendix  B,  specifies  the  eliminated 
items  and  their  frequencies. 

Factor  Analysis  of  84  Items,  Using  New  Data 

Once  again,  15  factors  were  rotated  in  the  analysis 
of  the  84  remaining  items.  Before  turning  to  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  resulting  factors,  some  points  of  clarification 
are  in  order: 


First,  it  is  from  this  factor  structure  that  final  mea¬ 
sures  are  drawn;  each  interpretable  factor  (with  two 
or  more  significant  loadings,  each  item  "consistent" 
with  others  in  terms  of  face  validity)  becomes  a  mea¬ 
sure  . 

Second,  only  the  first  10  factors  were  considered 
clearly  interpretable,  and,  consequently,  these  10  are 
reported  individually  in  a  table  following  the  pertin¬ 
ent  discussion.  Factors  XI  through  XV  are  reported 
together  in  one  table,  Table  1,  Appendix  C. 

Third,  the  disposition  of  all  items  which  did  not  load 
significantly  (.40)  on  the  first  10  factors  was  as 
follows:  If  an  item  loaded  in  the  .30  to  .40  range  of 

an  interpretable  factor  (i.e.,  the  first  10),  and  if 
the  item  made  sense  in  the  context  of  other  items  on 
this  factor,  then  it  was  felt  that  such  an  item  could 
reasonably  be  included  in  the  resulting  measure.  Items 
which  did  not  load  significantly  on  one  of  the  first  10 
factors,  and  which  did  not  meet  the  more  liberal  cri¬ 
teria,  were  excluded  from  further  analysis. 

Fourth,  of  all  the  items  which  did  load  significantly 
on  one  of  the  first  10  factors  rotated,  only  one  was 
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excluded  from  subsequent  scales;  the  item  "Student 
radicals  ask  the  right  questions,  but  responsible 
students  must  be  the  ones  who  answer"  was  considered 
too  ambiguous  for  weighting,  because  in  the  context 
of  other  items,  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether 
it  was  pro  or  anti-student  power  (see  Factor  X) . 

In  summary,  the  description  of  factors  which  fol¬ 
lows  also  constitutes  a  description  of  the  10  measures 
developed  in  this  study,  and  also  of  the  underlying  dimen¬ 
sions  of  student  power  ideology  and  attitudes  toward  the 
general  university  experience. 

Factor  I  (Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism) .  --  This 
factor  is  composed  of  10  significant  loadings,  eight  of 
which  express  attitudes  specifically  toward  radical  students 
and  student  power  advocates,  and  two  of  which  state  an  opin¬ 
ion  on  whether  or  not  "students"  should  participate  in  uni¬ 
versity  decision-making.  See  Table  7  for  this  new  measure 
of  fear  of  radicals  and  radical  political  action  in  the 
university  community. 

Factor  II  (System  Cynicism  and  Rejection) .  —  Once 
again,  items  from  the  system  Cynicism  and  Rejection  measure 
loaded  significantly  together.  This  factor  has  12  signifi¬ 
cant  loadings  from  the  SCR  measure,  as  well  as  one  item 
from  the  postulated  Personal  Alienation  measure,  which 
"fits"  extremely  well  in  terms  of  face  validity.  See  Table 
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TABLE  7 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  I 


Loading 

Factor  I  (Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism) 

.  703 

If  the  radical  students  had  anything  to  say,  they 
wouldn't  find  it  necessary  to  attract  attention 
by  freakish  dress  and  hair  styles. 

.695 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  meaningful  change  at  this 
university  is  the  S.D.U.  because  its  irresponsi¬ 
ble  membership  antagonizes  faculty  and  admin¬ 
istration  . 

.687 

Radical  students  are  a  bigger  threat  to  the  ordin¬ 
ary  student  than  are  the  faculty  and  administra¬ 
tors  . 

.  660 

If  the  student  radicals  care  so  much  about  suffer¬ 
ing,  they  should  go  where  the  action  really  is, 
like  our  own  Indian  reserves,  Viet  Nam,  or  South 
America,  instead  of  stirring  up  unnecessary 
trouble  in  the  university. 

-.551 

S.D.U.'s  demands  for  student  power  are  realistic, 
and  should  be  supported  by  the  student  body  in 
general . 

.  543 

Marxist  cliches  and  intellectual  jargon  are  so  much 
a  part  of  the  student  radicals'  vocabulary  that 
their  view  of  reality  is  distorted. 

.530 

It  would  probably  be  best  for  the  university  if 
faculty  and  administrators  took  a  hard  line  with 
student  power  advocates. 

-.499 

Generally  speaking,  the  S.D.U.  people  have  a  pretty 
good  understanding  of  the  way  this  university  is 
run . 

-.452 

Students  should  have  as  much  say  in  running  the 
university  as  "older  and  more  experienced"  fac¬ 
ulty  and  administrators. 

.438 

Student  opinion  ought  to  be  considered  and  weighed, 
but  the  university's  final  decisions  must  always 
remain  faculty  right  and  responsibility. 

-.394 

A  show  of  power  may  be  the  only  way  some  faculty 
and  administrators  can  be  convinced  of  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  student  desires  to  share  in  the  running 
of  the  university. 

-.369 

Power  in  university  decision-making,  not  influence, 
is  what  students  should  aspire  to. 

.  340 

Radical  students  would  probably  dominate  any  stu¬ 
dent  attempts  to  participate  in  the  running  of 
the  university. 

.  315 

The  existing  Students  Union  is  an  adequate  means 
for  presenting  student  demands  to  the  university. 
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TABLE  8 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  II 

Loading 

Factor  II  (System  Cynicism  and  Rejection) 

.601 

University  professors  are  usually  too  dogmatic. 

They  think  everything  they  say  has  to  be  right. 

.576 

University  courses  don't  deal  with  the  important 
questions;  they  deal  with  the  trivia  that  sur- 

.  542 

rounds  these  questions. 

University  administrators  just  don't  give  a  damn 
about  how  their  decisions  affect  students'  lives. 

.517 
.  493 

University  lectures  are  generally  dry  and  boring. 
Generally  speaking,  once  a  professor  has  tenure, 
he  ceases  to  care  much  about  students. 

.490 

A  university  student  probably  learns  more  from 
discussions  with  fellow  students  than  he  does 

.485 

from  faculty. 

A  student  at  this  university  is  just  a  1/16  inch 

.468 

hole  in  an  IBM  punch  card. 

Many  faculty  members  won't  take  radical  positions 
on  issues  because  they  are  afraid  of  losing  their 
jobs . 

.460 

Students  should  demand  the  abolition  of  the  univer- 

.446 

sity’s  tenure  system  for  professors. 

Because  of  the  "dog-eat-dog " ,  "publish-or-perish" 
situation  that  exists,  most  university  faculty 
members  can't  be  expected  to  be  overly  concerned 
about  student  needs. 

.  422 

Drastic  changes  are  so  badly  needed  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  that  it  makes  one  angry  to  think  that  the 
auestion  is  even  debatable. 

-.401 

There  are  ample  opportunities  for  university  stu¬ 
dents  to  talk  to  professors. 

.400 

By  the  time  most  students  find  out  what  is  going  on 

.  394 

at  the  university,  it  has  already  happened. 

Going  to  university  is  largely  a  matter  of  luck  and 
social  background. 

.  355 

Students'  Union  activists  are  just  a  bunch  of 
clean-cut  guys  who  don't  know  where  the  action 
is,  and  probably  don't  care. 

.334 

The  university  should  be  far  more  critical  of  soci¬ 
ety,  and  far  less  oriented  towards  the  status 
quo . 
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Factor  III  (Contentment) .  --  Six  items  loaded 
significantly  on  the  third  factor,  all  from  the  postulated 
contentment  scale.  See  Table  9. 


TABLE  9 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  III 


Loading 

Factor  III  (Contentment) 

.689 

Had  I  known  more  about  what  the  university  exper¬ 
ience  would  really  be  like,  I  would  still  have 
been  eager  to  come  here. 

.  683 

Attending  university  is  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
experiences  in  a  person's  life. 

-.617 

Being  in  a  university  community  is  generally 
depressing . 

-.603 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  university  experi¬ 
ence  has  not  been  very  pleasant  for  me. 

.547 

The  reason  I'm  in  university  is  freedom  —  I  feel 

I  have  freedom  here  to  pursue  my  own  interests. 

.457 

University  helps  a  person  find  worthwhile  goals 
in  life. 

.347 

While  at  university,  I  have  formed  several  intense 
friendships,  based  on  common  intellectual  inter¬ 
ests  . 

Factor  IV  (Aimlessness) .  All  six  significant 
loadings  on  this  factor  are  from  the  Aimlessness  measure. 


See  Table  10  * 
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TABLE  10 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  IV 


Loading 


Factor  IV 


(Aimlessness ) 


.741 
.  725 
.638 
.  577 

.573 

.  535 


I  guess  the  main  reason  I'm  in  university  is  that 
it  was  the  "thing  to  do". 

I  came  to  university  mainly  because  it  was  expected 
of  me . 

I'm  here  because  my  parents  pressured  me  into  get¬ 
ting  a  university  education. 

My  reasons  for  coming  to  university  were  poorly 
defined  and  are  subject  to  constant  re¬ 
examination  . 

Upon  graduating  from  high  school,  I  didn't  really 
know  what  I  wanted  to  do,  so  I  came  to  univer¬ 
sity. 

I  came  to  university  because  it  beats  working. 


Factor  V  (Student  Power:  Administrative).  --  This 
factor  has  five  significant  loadings,  four  from  the  Student 
Power  measure,  and  one  from  Peer  Group  Political  Competence. 
The  common  denominator  is  an  expressed  attitude  toward  the 
general  issue  of  student  participation  in  university  admin¬ 
istration.  It  is  reported  in  Table  11. 
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TABLE  11 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  V 


Loading 

Factor  V  (Student  Power:  Administrative) 

.  654 

Students  don't  need  a  vote  on  the  university's 

Board  of  Governors. 

.618 

If  students  had  votes  in  the  university's  official 
governing  bodies,  they  probably  wouldn't  know 
what  to  do  with  them. 

-.531 

Students  have  a  responsibility  to  be  concerned, 
informed,  and  active  participants  in  the  running 
of  the  university. 

.454 

Students  already  have  a  big  enough  voice  in  uni¬ 
versity  affairs. 

.431 

Decision-making  in  university  affairs  would  take 
up  too  much  of  the  student's  time  and  might 
stand  in  the  way  of  important  learning. 

.351 

Because  they  are  here  for  such  a  short  time,  stu¬ 
dents  have  very  little  real  stake  in  what  goes 
on  at  the  university. 

Factor  VI  (Student  Power:  Academic).  --  Factor  VI 
contains  five  significant  loadings,  again  four  from  Student 
Power  and  one  from  the  Peer  Group  Competence  measure.  It 
differs  from  the  previous  factor  in  that  three  of  the  item 
topics,  those  with  higher  loadings,  concern  student  partic¬ 
ipation  in  decisions  concerning  courses,  the  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  a  student  receives,  and  academic  program  planning.  See 


Table  12. 
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TABLE  12 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  VI 


Loading 

Factor  VI  (Student  Power:  Academic) 

.  639 

Students  should  definitely  have  a  voice  in  deter¬ 
mining  course  content  and  required  courses. 

.618 

It  is  the  student's  education  at  stake,  so  he 

should  have  a  voice  in  what  kind  of  an  education 
he  gets  at  the  university. 

.571 

University  students  definitely  deserve  a  say  in 
setting  broad  university  policies  regarding  the 
development  of  future  academic  programs,  campus 
planning  and  other  matters. 

.  509 

Students  could  make  significant  contributions  to 
tenure  discussions. 

.  413 

The  university  administration,  like  that  of  a  city, 
province,  or  nation,  should  be  controlled  by  the 
people  for  whom  it  is  administering,  that  is, 
faculty  and  students. 

Factor  VII  (Personal  Alienation) .  --  The  five 
items  loading  significantly  on  the  seventh  factor  are  an 
intermingling  of  two  Friendship  Satisfaction  items,  and 
three  Personal  Alienation  items.  These  items  read  well 
together,  again  showing  the  tentative  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  concepts,  or  at  least  showing  that 
the  lack  of  satisfactory  personal  relationships  is  very 
closely  connected  with  a  feeling  of  being  somehow  threat¬ 
ened  in  an  impersonal  environment.  See  Table  13. 
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TABLE  13 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  VII 


Loading 


Factor  VII  (Personal  Alienation) 


-.655 

.636 

.523 

.477 

-.442 

-.319 


The  size  of  the  university  has  not  interfered  with 
my  being  able  to  make  friends  with  other  students. 

I  feel  lost  and  alone  much  of  the  time  on  campus. 

If  I  could  make  more  friends  here,  university 
wouldn't  be  such  an  unhappy  experience. 

The  university  is  too  impersonal. 

I  have  a  considerable  amount  of  contact  with  other 
students  outside  of  classes. 

I've  made  several  friendships  at  university  that 
will  probably  last  a  lifetime. 


Factor  VIII  (University  Elitism) .  --  Factor  VIII 
contains  four  items  from  the  postulated  Vocational  Elitism 
measure,  and  is  identical  to  Factor  X  of  the  previous  anal¬ 
ysis.  It  is  reported  in  Table  14  below. 


TABLE  14 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  VIII 


Loading 


Factor  VIII  (University  Elitism) 


.  755 

.705 

.  655 


-.512 


People  who  go  to  university  work  hard  for  what 

they  get  and  therefore  belong  "on  the  top"  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  rest  of  society. 

University  graduates  deserve  a  high  social  status 
because  of  the  hard  work  and  sacrifice  that  went 
into  their  degrees. 

If  university  graduates  weren't  somehow  superior 
to  other  people,  they  wouldn't  have  gotten 
through  university 

University  graduates  aren't  really  better  than  other 
people;  other  people  probably  didn't  get  the  breaks. 


' 
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Factor  IX  (Student  Power:  Democracy).  --  This  fac¬ 
tor  has  three  significant  loadings,  two  of  which  express  an 
attitude  toward  the  viability  of  democracy  as  a  governmen¬ 
tal  procedure  for  the  university  community.  The  third  item, 
because  it  has  a  higher  loading  on  Factor  V,  is  excluded 
from  this  measure.  The  factor  is  reported  in  Table  15. 


TABLE  15 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  IX 

Loading 

Factor  IX  (Student  Power:  Democracy) 

.  718 

A  democratically-run  university  would  probably  be 
very  chaotic. 

.689 

Democratic  operation  of  the  university  wouldn't  be 
a  good  idea  because  of  the  problem  in  establish- 

.423 

ing  procedures  and  structures. 

Decision-making  in  university  affairs  would  take 
up  too  much  of  the  student's  time  and  might 
stand  in  the  way  of  important  learning. 

Factor  X  (Student  Power:  Organizational).  —  Two 

items  only  loaded  significantly  on  this  factor.  Therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  this  factor  is  uninterpretable,  but  on 
adding  items  in  the  .30  to  .40  range,  the  factor  becomes 
very  interesting.  It  would  apprear  to  express  attitudes 
toward  students'  rights  to  organize  to  press  their  demands. 
The  language  of  the  items  is  prescriptive.  As  this  factor 
suggests  a  tactical  emphasis  not  covered  by  other  factor- 
measures,  it  is  included  as  a  separate  scale.  See  Table  16. 
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TABLE  16 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTOR  X 

Loading 

Factor  X  (Student  Power:  Organizational) 

.  511 

University  students  should  have  the  right  to  organ¬ 
ize  to  protect  their  own  interests. 

.  501 

Student  radicals  ask  the  right  questions,  but 
responsible  students  must  be  the  ones  who 
answer. 

.359 

Students  should  have  an  equal  say  in  all  univer¬ 
sity  matters,  except  where  it  is  obvious  that 
only  those  with  special  knowledge  could  handle 
the  problem. 

.  346 

Students  should  have  the  right  to  strike  if  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  in  the 

.315 

university. 

Some  changes  in  the  university  may  be  important 
enough  to  justify  student  resort  to  violence. 

The  development  of  the  foregoing  ten  measures,  six 

of  which  have  been  intuitively  dubbed  "political"  --  Fear 
of  Radicals  and  Radicalism,  System  Cynicism  and  Rejection, 
Student  Power  (Administrative) ,  Student  Power  (Academic) , 
Student  Power  (Democracy)  and  Student  Power  (Organiza¬ 
tional)  --  and  four  which  have  been  thought  of  as  "psycho¬ 
logical"  --  Contentment,  Aimlessness,  Personal  Alienation 
and  University  Elitism  --  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the 
multi-dimensionality  of  attitudes  toward  Student  Power  had 
been  established,  and  also  that  some  dimensions  of  a  general 
orientation  towards  university  life  had  been  discovered. 


There  are  two  assumptions  here  which  must  be  made 
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explicit.  The  first  is,  of  course,  that  an  individual's 
orientation  to  the  concept  'student  power'  is  not  satisfac¬ 
torily  described  by  any  one  measure,  or  "dimension",  and 
the  second  assumption  is  that  although  the  dimensions  of 
student  power  affect  are  conceptualized  as  being  more  or 
less  distinct  from  one  another,  they  are  more  similar  to 
one  another  than  any  one  would  be  to  the  "psychological" 
dimensions . 

The  interest  then  becomes  to  find  some  manner  of 
demonstrating  the  distinction  between  these  two  broad 
"types"  of  measures  --  the  political  and  psychological.  To 
this  end,  the  other  researcher  involved  in  this  study, 

Jerry  Ezekiel,  performed  a  factor  analysis  of  the  six  poli¬ 
tical  measures  or  variables  along  with  the  alleged  psycho¬ 
logical  variables.  His  hypothesis  was  that  the  six  student 
power  variables  would  load  highly  on  one  factor,  and  that 
factor  would  be  relatively  pure,  in  the  sense  that  he  expec¬ 
ted  no  other  high  loadings.  "High"  was  specified  as  . 5  or 
greater.  The  factor  matrix  resulting  from  Mr.  Ezekiel's 
work  is  reported  in  Table  17. 

Three  factors  emerged  from  this  higher-order 
factor  analysis.  Generally  speaking,  the  hypothesis  was 
confirmed:  "political"  variables  load  on  Factor  I  (Fear  of 

Radicals  and  Radicalism,  and  the  four  Student  Power  varia¬ 
bles)  ,  psychological  variables  Contentment,  Aimlessness  and 
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Personal  Alienation  load  highly  on  the  second  factor.  Uni¬ 
versity  Elitism,  however,  loads  alone  on  Factor  III,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  it  is  related  to  neither  "set"  of  measures. 

The  second  deviation  from  expectations  is  the  loading  for 
System  Cynicism  and  Rejection  on  Factor  I  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  variables,  which  is  .415,  and  the  SCR  loading  on  Factor 
II  with  the  psychological  variables  of  .645.  System  Cyni¬ 
cism  and  Rejection,  it  would  seem,  is  an  "impure"  dimension, 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  related  to  both  political  attitudes 
and,  more  clearly,  to  psychological  attitudes  about  the 
general  university  experience. 

Ezekiel  concluded  that  a  "student  power  syndrome" 
could  be  defined  by  the  five  variables  loading  on  Factor  I 
--  Fear  of  Radicals,  Student  Power  (Administrative),  Student 
Power  (Academic) ,  Student  Power  (Organizational)  and  Student 
Power  (Democracy)  --  and  that  a  "satisfaction/dissatisfac¬ 
tion"  syndrome  which  was  more  or  less  independent  of  the 
"student  power  syndrome"  could  be  defined  by  the  variables 
with  high  loadings  on  Factor  II  --  System  Cynicism,  Aimless¬ 
ness,  Personal  Alienation  and  Contentment  (negative). 

Accordingly,  a  composite  "STUDENT  POWER"  measure 
was  developed,  in  which  scores  on  the  five  variables  on 
Factor  I  are  summed  --  this  measure  is  used  in  some  aspects 
of  the  forthcoming  data  analysis,  as  a  handy  summary  mea¬ 
sure  to  indicate  possible  differences  between  groups  where 
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the  use  of  individual  measures  would  be  cumbersome  in  ini¬ 
tial  stages  of  data  analysis.  Specifically,  individual  mea¬ 
sures  are  used  in  the  chapters  on  differences  between  the 
sexes  and  on  differences  on  student  power  affect  between 
faculties,  and  the  summary  measure  is  used  in  the  final  chap¬ 
ter  of  analysis  of  differences  between  socio-economic  groups. 
We  now  move  to  a  discussion  of  differences  between  the  sexes. 


TABLE  17 


FACTOR  MATRIX,*  STUDENT  POWER  AND 
OTHER  'UNIVERSITY'  VARIABLES 


Rotated  Factors"1" 

Variables 

I 

II 

III 

h^ 

Fear  of  radicals  and 
radicalism 

System  cynicism  and 

(-.746) 

-.191 

.162 

.620 

rejection 

.415 

(.654) 

.064 

.  604 

Contentment 

.  092 

(-.790) 

.055 

.  635 

Aimlessness 

Student  power 

.  089 

(.579) 

-.277 

.420 

(administrative) 
Student  power 

( .  782) 

-.136 

-.016 

.  630 

(academic) 

(.726) 

.066 

.  023 

.  532 

Personal  alienation 

.  026 

(.724) 

.  238 

.  582 

University  elitism 
Student  power 

-.015 

.  009 

(.937) 

.  879 

(democratic) 

Student  power 

(.593) 

-.009 

.034 

.353 

(organizational) 

(  .720) 

.224 

.015 

.  570 

PERCENT  TOTAL 

VARIANCE 

27.55 

20.21 

10.45 

55.23 

*Loadings  greater  than  or  equal  to  .50  shown  in 
parentheses 
+Varimax  rotation 


CHAPTER  IV 


Sex  Differences  on  Political  Variables 

Introductory  Remarks 

Some  of  the  attitudinal  dimensions  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  student's  disposition  towards  "student  power"  have  been 
empirically  defined  and  validated  insofar  as  is  possible  by 
the  factor  analytic  technique.  These  "political"  measures 
have  been  named  1)  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism,  2) 

System  Cynicism  and  Rejection,  3)  Student  Power  (Administra¬ 
tive)  ,  4)  Student  Power  (Academic),  5)  Student  Power  (Organ¬ 
izational)  ,  and  6)  Student  Power  (Democracy).  As  well,  a 
number  of  psychological  measures  which  are  some  dimensions 
of  the  broader  university  outlook  have  been  developed. 

These  are  1)  University  Elitism,  2)  Aimlessness,  3)  Content¬ 
ment,  and  4)  Personal  Alienation. 

It  has  been  decided  to  concentrate  on  the  "politi¬ 
cal"  measures  in  an  attempt  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  these  attitudinal  measures  in  terms  of  their  (theoreti¬ 
cally  assumed)  antecedents.  How  will  they  relate  to  inde¬ 
pendent  variables,  such  as  sex?  In  other  words,  it  is  hoped 
that  these  concepts  will  enter  into  statistical  laws,  and 
that  their  theoretical  significance  will  thereby  be  demon¬ 
strated.  The  female  role  as  socially  defined  is  interpre¬ 
ted  as  "excusing"  her  from  concern  with  political  matters.1 
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Women  are  reported  as  less  likely  to  have  a  sense  of  effic¬ 
acy  with  regard  to  politics,  and  are  said  to  have  an  impov¬ 
erished  level  of  political  concept  formation  in  comparison 
to  men.  Is  this  true  of  university  women?  Another  finding 

0  O 

is  that  women  are  less  "power  oriented"  than  are  men. 

Finally,  Stouffer  reports  that  women  tend  to  be  less  toler¬ 
ant  of  non-conformists,  defined  in  his  study  as  communists 
and  atheists,  than  are  men/  He  reports  that  this  latter 
finding  holds  consistently  across  all  levels  of  education, 
and  across  "levels  of  interest"  in  politics.  Therefore, 
keeping  in  mind  that  differences  in  political  interest,  infor¬ 
mation  and  participation  between  the  sexes  tend  to  decrease 
with  levels  of  education,  and  that  women  in  this  sample  are 
highly  educated,  it  is  nevertheless  expected  that  some  dif¬ 
ferences  between  men  and  women  will  be  indicated  by  the  mea¬ 
sures  . 


Therefore,  the  plan  will  be  to  investigate  differ¬ 
ences  on  scores  for  men  and  women  on  the  political  measures 
developed  in  this  study,  expecting  to  find  that  more  men 
will  have  high  scores  on  all  Student  Power  measures  and  on 
System  Cynicism  and  Rejection,  and  that  fewer  men  will  have 
high  scores  on  the  measure  of  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radical¬ 
ism. 


Next,  the  sexes  will  be  compared  on  the  measures 
of  interest  in  politics  and  sense  of  efficacy  in  politics. 
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In  keeping  with  the  above  reasoning,  it  is  expected  that  men 
will  be  more  interested,  and  that  more  men  than  women  will 
have  a  high  sense  of  efficacy.  As  well,  the  sexes  will  be 
compared  for  scores  on  the  militancy  variables:  reasoning 
is  that  more  men  than  women  will  be  willing  to  confront 
authority  figures  in  both  "legitimate"  and  "illegitimate" 
fashion. 

Comparison  of  Men  and  Women  on  Student  Power  Measures 

Table  18  shows  relative  and  absolute  frequencies 
for  men  and  women  on  the  Student  Power  measures,  the  scores 
for  which  have  been  trichotomized  for  simplicity  of  presen¬ 
tation.  A  puzzle  which  it  is  hoped  this  chapter  will  help 
to  explain  begins  with  this  table. 

Where  frequency  differences  are  noticeable,  differ¬ 
ences  are  consistently  opposite  to  those  expected.  That  is, 
fewer  women  than  men  are  high  on  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radi¬ 
calism,  more  women  than  men  have  high  scores  on  System  Cyn¬ 
icism  and  Rejection,  and  more  women  than  men  have  high 
scores  on  Student  Power  (Administrative) ,  Student  Power 
(Academic) ,  Student  Power  (Organizational)  and  Student 
Power  (Democracy) .  Frequency  differences  are  most  pronoun¬ 
ced  on  Student  Power  (Academic) ,  in  which  50  per  cent  of 
the  women  have  high  scores  in  comparison  to  38  per  cent  of 

the  men;  and  on  System  Cynicism  and  Rejection,  on  which 
37  per  cent  of  women  and  27  per  cent  of  men  have  high  scores. 


COMPARISON  OF  RELATIVE  AND  ABSOLUTE  FREQUENCIES  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN  ON  TRICHOTOMI ZED 

STUDENT  POWER  VARIABLES 
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This  tendency,  which  might  suggest  that  women  are 
actually  more  politically  inclined  than  are  men,  is  exactly 
reversed  in  comparison  of  men  and  women  for  scores  on 
interest  and  efficacy  measures,  shown  in  Table  19.  An  over¬ 
view  of  this  table  suggests  that  numbers  of  women  and  men 
are  either  roughly  equally  distributed  for  scores  on  these 
measures,  or  that  any  differences  between  scores  are  those 
expected  --  i.e.,  that  more  men  than  women  are  interested  in 
politics  and  feel  efficacious.  However,  there  is  another 
surprise  in  this  table:  more  women  than  men  have  high 
scores  on  the  measure  of  Legitimate  Militancy,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  not  very  large. 

Discussion 

What  explanation  could  there  be  for  the  fact  that 
more  women  than  men  have  high  affect  for  Student  Power,  and 
that  more  women  than  men  have  cynical  attitudes  toward  the 
university  experience?  The  plan  will  be  to  offer  a  number 
of  tentative  explanations,  and  then  to  attempt  to  test  expla¬ 
nations  which  may  be  tested  within  the  parameters  of  study 
data. 


A  re-reading  of  items  in  measures  of  Student  Power 
(Academic)  and  System  Cynicism  and  Rejection,  for  which 
frequency  differences  were  most  pronounced,  suggests  one 
possible  explanation  for  the  fact  that  more  women  than  men 


- 


COMPARISON  OF  RELATIVE  AND  ABSOLUTE  FREQUENCIES  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN  ON  TRICHOTOMI ZED 

INTEREST ,  EFFICACY  AND  MILITANCY  VARIABLES 
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score  high  on  these  measures.  Items  in  Student  Power  (Aca¬ 
demic)  concern  attitudes  toward  students  having  "a  voice" 
or  "a  say"  in  the  academic  aspects  of  university  life  -- 
there  is  little  overt  "political"  language  in  the  items 
(for  example,  terms  such  as  "vote",  "demand",  "organize" 
and  "decision-making"  are  not  used  in  these  items) .  There 
is  also  little  use  of  overtly  political  (in  the  same  sense) 
language  in  the  System  Cynicism  and  Rejection  Measure.  This 
measure  includes  items  which  indicate  disenchantment  with 
the  university  experience  with  regard  to  professors,  admini¬ 
strators,  courses  offered,  the  role  of  the  student  in  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  role  of  the  university  in  society.  Nine  of 
the  sixteen  items  express  cynical  attitudes  towards  either 
professors  or  courses. 

To  consider  one  aspect  of  the  above  discussion  -- 
is  it  possible  that  university  women  are  more  academically- 
oriented  than  are  men?  Fewer  women  than  men  attend  univer¬ 
sity  (roughly  one-half  as  many)  and  one  might  speculate  that 
this  smaller  group  contains  proportionately  more  highly- 
motivated  individuals  than  does  the  male  group.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  expectations  and  actual  experience  for  a 
highly  motivated  person  might  "cause",  relatively  speaking, 
extreme  attitudes.  The  suggestion  is,  then,  that  both  Stu¬ 
dent  Power  (Academic)  and  System  Cynicism  and  Rejection  tap 
the  same  underlying  dimension,  for  women,  at  least  --  a 
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dissatisfaction  with  the  academic  quality  of  their  univer¬ 
sity  experience.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  explana¬ 
tion  could  be  pursued  with  the  data  at  hand. 

A  second  explanation,  which  will  be  investigated 
empirically  later  in  this  chapter,  is  that  women's  political 
attitudes  may  be  less  well-integrated  than  are  men's  polit¬ 
ical  attitudes. 

But  first,  it  will  be  interesting  to  pursue  the 
question  of  male-female  differences  on  all  the  political 
variables  from  a  completely  different  perspective.  The 
literature  on  student  power  suggests  that  activists  are 
drawn  disproportionately  from  the  Arts  faculty.  Women  who 
attend  university  are  found  in  disproportionately  large 
numbers  in  the  Arts  faculties.  What  will  happen  if  one 
controls  for  faculty  while  pursuing  the  differences  between 
the  sexes  on  the  political  variables? 

Frequency  Distributions  for  the  Sexes  with  Faculty  as  a 

Control 

Out  of  the  total  of  428  returns,  there  were  94 
students  enrolled  in  the  Arts  faculty  (40  men  and  54  women) 
and  293  students  enrolled  in  all  other  faculties  (194  men 
and  99  women) .  Graduate  students  were  omitted  from  these 
cross-tabulations,  because  of  the  total  of  41  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  sample,  only  five  are  women. 
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It  was  decided  to  compare  frequency  distributions 
for  the  sexes  within  the  Arts  faculty  on  scores  for  the  six 
Student  Power  measures  and  for  the  interest,  efficacy  and 
militancy  measures,  and  to  do  the  same  for  men  and  women 
enrolled  in  all  other  faculties.  Results  are  reported  in 
Tables  20  to  23. 

Looking  first  at  Table  20,  it  can  be  seen  that 
there  are  no  large  differences  between  Arts  men  and  women 
in  numbers  achieving  high  scores  on  any  of  the  Student 
Powers  measures.  As  well,  any  differences  show  that  a  few 
more  men  than  women  have  high  scores  on  these  measures. 

The  story  of  Table  21  which  reports  distribution  on  measures 
of  interest,  efficacy  and  militancy,  is  very  similar,  except 
for  the  measure  of  interest,  on  which  more  than  twice  as 
many  men  as  women  have  high  scores. 

It  would  appear  that  non-Arts  women,  when  compared 
to  non-Arts  men,  are  responsible  for  the  surprising  tendency 
which  began  this  investigation.  Tables  22  and  23  confirm  that 
this  is  in  fact  the  case.  The  differences  in  extreme  scores 
on  System  Cynicism  and  Rejection  and  Student  Power  (Aca¬ 
demic)  are  even  more  noticeable,  as  are  distribution  differ¬ 
ences  on  Student  Power  (Organizational) .  And  again  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  way  in  which  frequencies  fall  when 
faculty  is  not  controlled,  tendencies  on  the  Student  Power 
measures  and  on  the  interest  and  efficacy  measures 
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40,  Female  sample  =  54,  Total 


COMPARISON  OF  FREQUENCIES  FOR  ARTS  MEN  AND  WOMEN  ON  INTEREST ,  EFFICACY  AND  MILITANCY 

VARIABLES 
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Note:  df  =  2  in  all  cases  except  for  Illegitimate  Militancy 

Illegitimate  Militancy  scores  were  dichotomized:  df 
Male  N  =  40.  Female  N  =  54 ,  Total  N  =  94 
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Note:  df  =  2  in  all  cases  except  for  Illegitimate  Militancy- 

Male  N  =  194,  Female  N  =  99,  Total  N  =  293 
Illegitimate  Militancy  scores  were  dichotomized:  df 
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"contradict " .  Men  are  slightly  more  likely  to  be  "politi¬ 
cal"  than  are  women.  And  once  more,  more  women  than  men 
have  high  scores  on  the  measure  of  Legitimate  Militancy. 

The  next  question  draws  one  into  a  discussion  which 
also  belongs  to  the  next  chapter  —  that  of  differences  on 
the  Student  Power  variables  and  the  interest,  efficacy  and 
militancy  variables  between  faculties.  This  question  is,  of 
course,  "Are  non-Arts  women  different  from  Arts  women?" 
Without  going  deeply  into  differences  between  faculties,  it 
was  decided  to  compare  frequency  distributions  of  scores  on 
all  political  measures  for  women  enrolled  in  the  Arts  fac¬ 
ulty  with  those  for  women  enrolled  in  all  faculties  other 
than  Arts.  There  was  only  one  difference  at  all  remarkable: 
Arts  females  were  found  to  be  somewhat  more  willing  to  con¬ 
front  authority  in  extra-systemic  fashion  than  were  non- 
Arts  women.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  Arts  women  (n=7)  and  three 
per  cent  (n=3)  of  non-Arts  women  were  high  on  this  measure 
--  meaning  that  these  persons  say  they  would  participate 
both  in  a  sit-in  and  violent  demonstration.  And  here,  the 
n's  are  too  small  to  have  any  meaning  for  statistical  inter¬ 
pretation  . 

In  review,  it  appears  that  women  are  a  homogeneous 
group  across  faculties,  and  that  --  to  again  anticipate  the 
next  chapter  of  the  data  analysis  --  when  we  are  speaking  of 
differences  between  faculties,  we  are  really  speaking  of 
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differences  between  Arts  men  and  non-Arts  men. 

Before  turning  to  the  topic  of  faculty  score  dis¬ 
tributions,  however,  it  may  be  fruitful  to  consider  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  sexes  from  yet  another  perspective.  We 
now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  scores 
for  all  twelve  political  variables  correlate,  with  sex  con¬ 
trolled  . 

Correlation  of  Variables  with  Sex  Controlled 

The  idea  that  the  attitude  structure  of  men  might 
differ  considerably  from  the  attitude  structure  of  women 
suggested  that  separate  correlation  matrices  be  drawn  up  for 
the  sexes.  Variables  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism,  Sys¬ 
tem  Cynicism  and  Rejection,  Student  Power  (Administrative), 
Student  Power  (Academic) ,  Student  Power  (Democracy) ,  Student 
Power  (Organizational),  Interest  in  University  Politics, 
Interest  in  National  Politics,  Sense  of  Efficacy  (National), 
Sense  of  Efficacy  (University) ,  Illegitimate  Militancy  and 
Legitimate  Militancy  were  correlated.  Matrices  are  presen¬ 
ted  in  Tables  24  and  25. 

An  over-view  of  the  tables  shows  that  many  more 
variables  are  significantly  related  for  males  than  for 
females.  The  most  striking  difference  between  men  and 
women  is  the  pattern  of  significant  relationships  which 
form  for  men  --  this  pattern  is  of  relationships  between  the 
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CORRELATIONS  OF  POLITICAL  VARIABLES  (WOMEN) 
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Notes:  *p  -  .001  Relationships  which  do  not  correlate  significantly  for  women 

+p  -  .01  but  do  correlate  significantly  for  men  are  marked  off  by 

*p  -  .05  parentheses. 

N  =  158 
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which  are  not  significant  for  men,  but  which  are 
for  women,  are  marked  off  by  parentheses. 
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student  power  variables  and  the  interest  and  efficacy  vari¬ 
ables.  A  glance  at  the  upper-right  corner  of  the  matrix  for 
women  shows  that  nine  of  the  ten  relationships  which  are 
significant  for  men  but  not  for  women  are  of  this  type. 

But  let  us  speak  first  of  the  over-all  pattern  in 
both  tables,  before  dealing  specifically  with  differences. 

It  would  appear  that  for  both  men  and  women  the  measure  Fear 
of  Radicals  and  Radicalism  is  the  most  useful  overall  indi¬ 
cator  of  attitudes  on  other  variables.  It  correlates  highly 
and  significantly  with  each  of  the  other  variables,  with  the 
exception  of  Sense  of  National  Efficacy  in  the  case  of  males 
only,  and  with  the  exceptions  of  Sense  of  National  Efficacy 
and  Sense  of  University  Efficacy  when  females  only  are  con¬ 
sidered. 


The  name,  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism,  is  per¬ 
haps  slightly  misleading  in  the  context  of  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  is  perhaps  more  fitting  to  say  that  very  nega¬ 
tive  attitudes  toward  radical  students  and  radical  political 
action  are* a  powerful  indicator,  for  example,  that  cynical 
attitudes  toward  "the  system"  will  be  rejected  and  that  the 
four  facets  of  the  operationalized  concept  of  student  power 
will  be  rejected.  Negative  attitudes  toward  radicals  also 
indicate  a  comparatively  low  interest  in  both  national  and 
university  politics  (and  a  low  sense  of  national  efficacy 
for  men)  and  a  negative  likelihood  of  the  individual's 
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taking  any  militant  action  within  the  university  community. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  less  affect  a  male  student  has  for 
radicals,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  have  a  strong  sense  of 
efficacy  for  university  politics. 

This  finding  makes  more  sense  after  a  little  con¬ 
sideration.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  higher  the  degree 
of  System  Cynicism,  the  less  the  degree  of  University  Effic¬ 
acy  --  and  the  higher  the  degree  of  System  Cynicism,  the 
less  the  degree  of  negative  feelings  toward  radicals.  In 
other  words,  a  high  feeling  of  efficacy  in  university 
affairs  (it  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  very  personal 
measure)  is  related  to  negative  attitudes  towards  radicals, 
and  positive  attitudes  about  the  worth  of  the  university 
experience.  It  might  be  suggested,  then,  that  a  sense  of 
efficacy,  acceptance  of  the  university  experience,  and 
negative  attitudes  toward  radicals  combine  in  a  sort  of 
syndrome  which  might  be  called  a  "status  quo"  orientation 
on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

The  pattern  demonstrated  by  Fear  of  Radicals  and 
Radicalism  in  its  correlations  with  the  other  variables  is 
repeated,  less  clearly,  for  each  of  the  other  measures 
developed  specifically  through  this  research.  Take,  for 
example,  Student  Power  (Organizational).  Views  that  stu¬ 
dents  have  the  right  to  organize  in  a  number  of  manners  to 
present  their  demands  to  university  authorities  are 
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negatively  related  to  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism,  and 
positively  related  to  System  Cynicism  and  Rejection,  to  the 
other  three  Student  Power  variables.  Interest  in  University 
Politics,  and  to  Legitimate  Militancy  and  Illegitimate  Mil¬ 
itancy.  The  organizational  variable  is  also  negatively 
related  to  both  Sense  of  National  Efficacy  and  Sense  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Efficacy.  A  very  similar  pattern  could  be  demon¬ 
strated  for  each  of  the  other  Student  Power  variables,  the 
correlations  being  less  strong. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  the  reason  for  the  com¬ 
parative  strength  of  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism  is 
that,  more  than  any  of  the  other  measures,  it  concerns  a 
subject  about  which  the  student  is  most  likely  to  have 
formed  attitudes  prior  to  the  administering  of  the  research 
instrument.  Radical  students  are  perhaps  the  most  visible 
and  thorough-going  of  the  politicizing  forces  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  community.  In  short,  it  is  being  suggested  that 
radical  students  serve  as  a  sort  of  focal  point  of  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  student  power  --  as  a  positive  or  negative 
reference  group. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  comparison  of  the  matrices  for 
men  and  women,  speaking  now  of  differences  between  the  two. 
It  was  decided  to  compare  correlation  coefficients  for  men 
and  women  on  a  number  of  variables  for  which  the  correla¬ 
tions  for  men  appeared  much  higher,  using  the  Z  statistical 
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test  to  find  if  differences  were  statistically  significant. 

Selected  for  testing  were  correlations  between  Fear 
of  Radicals  and  Radicalism  and  Sense  of  University  Efficacy 
and  between  the  former  and  Legitimate  Militancy;  Student 
Power  (Academic) and  Interest  in  University  Politics  and 
Sense  of  University  Efficacy;  Student  Power  (Democracy)  and 
Interest  in  National  Politics;  Student  Power  (Organiza¬ 
tional)  and  Sense  of  University  Efficacy;  Sense  of  Univers¬ 
ity  Efficacy  and  Illegitimate  Militancy;  Interest  in 
National  Politics  and  Sense  of  National  Efficacy;  and 
Interest  in  University  Politics  and  Legitimate  Militancy. 

i)  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism  and  Sense  of 
University  Efficacy  are  positively  correlated  in  both  male 
and  female  samples  (r=.113  for  the  sample  of  158  women, 
which  is  not  significant,  and  r=.282  for  the  sample  of  270 
men,  significant  at  the  .001  level),  showing  that  for  males, 
at  least,  as  negative  attitudes  toward  radical  students 
increase,  so  does  the  sense  of  being  personally  efficacious 
in  the  university  environment.  The  Z  score  for  differences 
between  these  correlations  is  1.746,  which  does  not  reach 
significance  at  the  .05  level.  This  finding  suggests  that 
the  connection  between  sense  of  university  efficacy  and 
negative  attitudes  toward  radicals  is  only  somewhat  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  men  than  in  women. 


Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism  is  negatively 
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correlated  with  Legitimate  Militancy  (r=-.479  for  women  and 
-.279  for  men,  both  of  which  are  significant  at  the  .001 
level)  meaning  that  as  attitudes  toward  radicals  and  radical 
political  action  become  more  positive,  or  as  fear  or  dislike 
becomes  less,  the  individual  is  more  likely  to  be  willing  to 
himself  confront  authority  through  "legitimate"  means  —  or 
within  systemic  channels.  The  Z  score  for  the  difference 
between  correlations  in  this  case  is  2.328,  significant  at 
the  .05  level.  Therefore,  it  is  seen  that  the  relationship 
between  these  two  variables  is  significantly  stronger  for 
women.  In  women,  positive  attitudes  toward  radical  student 
activists  and  their  goals  is  significantly  more  likely  to 
be  connected  with  a  personal  willingness  to  take  action 
"within  channels". 

ii)  Student  Power  (Academic) ,  or  the  measure  of 
desire  to  take  part  in  setting  course  content  and  academic 
requirements,  is  positively  correlated  for  men  (r=.185,  sig¬ 
nificant  at  the  .001  level)  with  an  expressed  interest  in 
university  politics.  The  correlation  for  women  between 
Student  Power  (Academic)  and  Interest  in  University  Politics 
does  not  reach  significance  (r=.024).  Testing  for  differ¬ 
ences  between  these  two  correlations  yields  a  Z  score  of 
1.615,  which  is  not  significant.  Therefore,  one  must  be 
satisfied  with  saying  that  the  relationship  is  only  slightly 
stronger  for  men  than  for  women. 
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However,  differences  between  men  and  women  in  the 
correlation  of  Student  Power  (Academic)  and  Sense  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Efficacy  does  reach  statistical  significance  at  the 
.01  level,  the  Z  score  for  the  difference  between  correla¬ 
tions  (r=-.040  for  women,  which  is  not  significant,  and 
r=-.294  for  men,  significant  at  the  .001  level)  being  2.603. 
This  finding  means  that  in  the  case  of  men's  attitudes,  the 
relationship  between  a  desire  for  participation  in  setting 
course  requirements  and  academic  requirements  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  related  to  a  low  sense  of  personal  efficacy  within 
the  university  environment,  and  that,  in  turn,  this  rela¬ 
tionship  between  these  attitudes  is  significantly  stronger 
for  men  than  is  the  case  for  women. 

iii)  Differences  between  correlations  within  male 
and  female  samples  on  the  variables  Student  Power  (Democ^- 
racy)  and  Interest  in  National  Politics  (r=.016  for  women, 
which  is  not  significant,  and  r=.131  for  men,  significant 
at  the  .01  level)  were  also  subjected  to  the  Z  statistical 
test.  Here,  the  Z  score  was  1.146,  which  does  not  reach 
significance.  It  is  shown,  therefore,  that  positive  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  "democracy"  as  a  desirable  method  for 
regulating  the  university  government  are  not  significantly 
more  likely  to  be  related,  for  men,  to  an  expressed  inter¬ 
est  in  national  political  events.  Once  again,  there  is 
merely  a  tendency  for  men  who  are  in  favour  of  this  facet 
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of  student  power  to  be  more  interested  than  women  in  "out¬ 
side"  politics. 

iv)  The  finding  for  differences  between  men  and 
women  in  correlations  between  Student  Power  (Organizational) 
and  Sense  of  University  Efficacy  adds  support  to  the  find¬ 
ing  for  Student  Power  (Academic)  and  Sense  of  University 
Efficacy  discussed  above.  The  Z  score  for  the  difference 
between  the  two  correlations  of  Student  Power  (Organiza¬ 
tional)  and  Sense  of  University  Efficacy  (r=.139  for  women, 
significant  at  the  .05  level,  and  r=.345  for  men,  signifi¬ 
cant  at  the  .001  level)  is  2.177,  which  is  significant  at 
the  .05  level.  Therefore,  it  can  be  said  that  for  men, 
positive  affect  for  the  idea  of  organizing  with  other  stu¬ 
dents  to  present  demands  to  university  administration  is 
significantly  more  likely  to  be  negatively  related  to  a 
sense  that  one  is  personally  efficacious  within  the  univer¬ 
sity  environment. 

v)  Sense  of  University  Efficacy  is  negatively 
related  to  Illegitimate  Militancy  for  men  (r=-.129,  signif¬ 
icant  at  the  .05  level) ,  and  not  related  in  the  case  of  the 
female  sample  (r=-.027).  The  Z  score  for  the  difference 
between  these  two  correlations  is  1.017,  which  is  not  sig¬ 
nificant.  Therefore,  the  relationship  between  a  low  sense 
of  personal  efficacy  in  the  university  and  a  willingness  to 
engage  in  extra-systemic  action  in  concert  with  other 
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students  is  only  slightly  stronger  for  men  than  for  women. 

vi)  The  variables  Interest  in  National  Politics 
and  Sense  of  National  Efficacy  are  significantly  and  posi¬ 
tively  related  for  both  men  and  women  (r=.169,  significant 
at  the  .05  level  in  the  case  of  the  female  sample,  and 
r=.284,  significant  at  the  .001  level,  for  men).  Testing 
to  find  whether  the  correlation  for  men  is  significantly 
higher  than  is  the  correlation  for  women  yields  a  Z  score 
of  1.202,  which  is  not  significant. 

viii)  Finally,  correlations  for  Interest  in  Uni¬ 
versity  Politics  and  Legitimate  Militancy  (r=.250  for  women, 
significant  at  the  .001  level,  and  r=.374  for  men,  also 
significant  at  the  .001  level)  were  compared  to  see  if  the 
relationship  between  these  variables  was  significantly 
stronger  for  men.  The  Z  score  was  1.363,  which  is  not  sig¬ 
nificant. 

Summary 

The  above  discussion  suggests  that  the  university 
male's  cognitive  structure,  speaking  now  of  attitudes  toward 
both  university  and  outside  politics,  is  both  more  integra¬ 
ted  and  somewhat  more  sophisticated  than  is  the  case  for 
the  university  female.  This  suggestion  is  of  a  very  tenta¬ 
tive  nature,  but  is  supported  by  the  nature  of  the  three 
differences  which  proved  significant.  The  negative 
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relationship  between  the  two  student  power  variables.  Student 
Power  (Organizational)  and  Student  Power  (Academic)  and 
Sense  of  University  Efficacy  is  significantly  stronger  for 
men  than  for  women.  This  can  be  interpreted  as  indicating 
that  for  men,  affect  for  group  action  in  gaining  Student 
Power  goals  is  held  in  conjunction  with  the  belief  that  the 
individual  student  cannot  by  himself  have  much  impact  on 
the  university  situation.  In  contrast,  the  relationship 
which  proved  significantly  stronger  for  women  was  that 
between  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism  and  the  willingness 
to  act  within  the  boundaries  of  "Legitimate  Militancy".  As 
was  suggested  earlier  in  this  discussion,  Fear  of  Radicals 
and  Radicalism  is  the  least  content-oriented  of  the  student 
power  variables,  dealing  specifically  with  attitudes  toward 
radical  students.  It  is  not  an  "ideological"  variable  in 
the  sense  that  Student  Power  (Academic)  could  be  said  to  be 
an  ideological  or  content  variable,  and,  generally,  might 
be  said  to  be  simply  a  measure  of  attitudes  toward  radical 
students  and  radical  political  action. 

Of  course,  these  three  significant  differences 
could  not  be  posited  as  conclusive  evidence  that  men's 
attitudes  are  organized  in  a  more  sophisticated  manner, 
but  these  findings  are  supported  by  tendencies  demonstrated 
by  the  differences  which  did  not  prove  statistically  signif¬ 
icant.  Lack  of  fear  of  radicals  is  slightly  more  strongly 
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related  with  low  feelings  of  personal  efficacy  for  men  -- 
again  the  suggestion  is  that  group  action  is  seen  as  pre¬ 
ferable  to  those  (men)  who  feel  a  lack  of  personal  effic¬ 
acy.  Affect  for  Student  Power  (Academic)  is  also  somewhat 
more  strongly  related  to  Interest  in  University  Politics 
for  men,  as  is  affect  for  Student  Power  (Democracy).  A 
low  sense  of  personal  efficacy  is  also  somewhat  more  useful 
as  an  indicator  of  a  willingness  to  take  group  action  in  an 
extra-systemic  manner  for  men  than  for  women,  and  Interest 
in  National  Politics  is  somewhat  more  strongly  related  to 
National  Efficacy  for  men  than  for  women.  As  well,  the 
correlation  between  Interest  in  University  Politics  and 
the  willingness  to  take  action  in  legitimate  manners  is 
slightly  stronger  for  men  than  for  women.  Admittedly, 
these  are  merely  tendencies,  but  they  would  seem  to  sup¬ 
port  the  suggestion  that  men's  attitudes  are  organized  some¬ 
how  differently  than  are  women's.  Does  the  attitude  struc¬ 
ture  of  males  in  our  sample  differ  from  the  female's  atti¬ 
tude  structure?  To  enable  a  more  systematic  assessment,  it 
was  decided  to  perform  a  factor  analysis  of  the  12  political 
variables  under  discussion,  controlling  for  sex. 

Factor  Matrices  for  Political  Variables  Controlling  for  Sex 

The  separate  factor  matrices  for  men  and  women  are 
reported  in  Tables  26  and  27.  The  procedure  will  be  to 
interpret  the  factor  matrix  for  women,  then  for  men,  and 
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TABLE  2  6 


FACTOR  MATRIX:  STUDENT  POWER  AND  OTHER  POLITICAL  VARI¬ 
ABLES  (WOMEN) 


Variables 

Rotated  Factors  (Varimax  Rotation) 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

h2 

Fear  of  radicals  and 
radicalism 

(-0.578) 

-0.481 

0.060 

-0.224 

0.619 

System  cynicism  and 
rejection 

0.372 

0.110 

(-0.725) 

0.107 

0.687 

Student  power 

(administrative ) 

0.250 

(0.744) 

0.006 

0.273 

0.691 

Student  power 
(academic) 

0.285 

(0.628) 

-0.051 

-0.214 

0.523 

Student  power 
(democracy) 

-0.055 

(0.784) 

0.011 

0.026 

0.618 

Student  power 

(organizational) 

(0.619) 

0 . 355 

-0.242 

-0.005 

0.568 

Interest  in  national 
politics 

-0.064 

0.032 

0.016 

(0.879) 

0.777 

Interest  in  univer¬ 
sity  politics 

0.259 

0.042 

0.034 

(0.795) 

0.702 

Sense  of  efficacy 
(national ) 

-0.001 

0.201 

(0.763) 

0 .205 

0.664 

Sense  of  efficacy 
(university) 

0.130 

-0.141 

(0.815) 

-0.044 

0.703 

Illegitimate 

militancy 

(0.661) 

-0.037 

-0.045 

-0.013 

0.440 

Legitimate 

militancy 

(0.735) 

0.163 

0.120 

0.157 

0.605 

PERCENT  TOTAL 

VARIANCE 

17.22 

16.85 

15.41 

13.80 

63.33 

> 


Note:  Loadings 


50  shown  in  parentheses 


• 
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TABLE  27 


FACTOR  MATRIX:  STUDENT  POWER  AND  OTHER  POLITICAL  VARIABLES 

(MEN) 


Rotated  Factors  (Vanmax  Rotation) 


variables 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

h2 

Fear  of  radicals  and 
radicalism 

(-0.586) 

0.318 

-0.239 

-0.324 

0.606 

System  cynicism  and 
rejection 

0.266 

(-0.720) 

0.039 

0.186 

0.625 

Student  power 

(administrative) 

(0.744) 

0.070 

0.234 

0.236 

0.668 

Student  power 
(academic) 

(0.734) 

-0.251 

0.087 

0.042 

0.611 

Student  power 
(democracy) 

(0.681) 

-0.027 

0.036 

-0.047 

0.469 

Student  power 

(organizational ) 

(0.526) 

(-0.448) 

0.063 

0.403 

0.643 

Interest  in  national 
politics 

0.137 

0.062 

(0.927) 

-0.113 

0.895 

Interest  in  univer¬ 
sity  politics 

0.212 

0.196 

(0.716) 

0.343 

0.714 

Sense  of  efficacy 
(national) 

0.163 

(0.704) 

0.265 

0.020 

0.593 

Sense  of  efficacy 
(university) 

-0.214 

(0.723) 

0.060 

0.008 

0.572 

Illegitimate 

militancy 

-0.104 

-0.309 

0.229 

(0.701) 

0.650 

Legitimate 

militancy 

0.377 

0.144 

-0.133 

(0.745) 

0.735 

PERCENT  TOTAL 

VARIANCE 

21.12 

17.20 

13.68 

12.81 

64.83 

> 


Note:  Loadings 


.50  shown  in  parentheses 
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then  to  discuss  similarities  and  differences.  Loadings  of 
.5  or  greater  will  be  considered  significant,  but  will  be 
discussed  in  conjunction  with  loadings  approaching  .5. 

Variables  loading  significantly  on  the  first  factor 
of  the  matrix  for  women  are  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism 
(negative).  Student  Power  (Organizational),  Illegitimate 
Militancy  and  Legitimate  Militancy.  System  Cynicism  and 
Rejection  has  a  moderately  high  loading. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  "propensity  to  action" 
factor:  positive  attitudes  toward  radical  students  are 

related  to  views  that  students  have  a  right  to  organize  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  goals  (Student  Power  Organizational) 
and  to  a  stated  willingness  to  confront  authority  in  both 
systemic  and  extra-systemic  fashions. 

The  interesting  aspect  of  this  factor  is  that  the 
ideological  or  content  dimensions  of  student  power  as  oper¬ 
ationally  defined  (the  variables  discussing  participation 
goals  for  administrative  and  academic  aspects  of  university 
life,  and  the  variables  which  express  attitudes  toward 
democratization  of  the  university)  do  not  load  significantly 
with  these  "action"  variables.  This  first  factor,  which 
might  be  called  "action  without  ideology"  accounts  for  17.22 
per  cent  of  the  total  variance  in  the  data  reported  by  the 
whole  structure  (63.33  per  cent). 
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The  second  factor  for  women  might  be  interpreted 
as  the  converse  of  the  first  factor.  It  is  ideology  -- 
without  propensity  for  action,  suggesting  that  the  two 
types  of  variables  form  separate  clusters.  Variables 
loading  significantly  are  Student  Power  (Administrative) , 
Student  Power  (Academic) ,  and  Student  Power  (Democracy) . 
Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism  has  a  loading  which  almost 
reaches  significance  at  -.481  and  Student  Power  (Organiza¬ 
tional)  is  moderately  high  --  but  the  militancy  variables 
have  very  low  loadings. 

The  third  factor  from  the  matrix  for  women  has 
three  variables  which  load  significantly:  System  Cynicism 
and  Rejection  (negative) ,  Sense  of  National  Efficacy  and 
Sense  of  University  Efficacy.  The  factor  suggests  that 
cynical  attitudes  toward  the  university  experience  are 
negatively  related  to  a  feeling  that  one  is  important,  and 
that  one's  actions  will  have  an  effect  in  both  university 
and  national  affairs. 

Interest  in  University  Politics  and  Interest  in 
National  Politics  are  the  only  variables  loading  signifi¬ 
cantly  on  the  fourth  factor  of  the  rotation  for  women.  No 
others  even  approach  significance. 

Turning  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  factor  matrix 
for  men,  the  first  factor,  and  therefore  the  factor 
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accounting  for  most  of  the  variance,  has  significant  load¬ 
ings  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism  (negative) ,  Student 
Power  (Administrative) ,  Student  Power  (Academic) ,  Student 
Power  (Democracy)  and  Student  Power  (Organizational)  --  the 
last  of  which  is  the  most  action-oriented  of  the  student 
power  variables.  Legitimate  Militancy,  while  not  reaching 
significance,  has  a  much  higher  loading  than  is  the  case  for 
women,  and  Illegitimate  Militancy  (which  loads  in  a  negative 
direction)  is  also  moderately  high.  Factor  1  for  men 
accounts  for  21.12  per  cent  of  the  variance  reported  by  the 
total  pattern  from  which  it  emerges. 

System  Cynicism  and  Rejection  (negative) ,  Sense  of 
National  Efficacy  and  Sense  of  University  Efficacy  are  the 
three  variables  loading  significantly  on  the  second  factor 
of  the  rotation  for  men,  once  more  suggesting  that  the 
rejection  of  cynical  attitudes  towards  the  university  exper¬ 
ience  is  associated  with  feelings  that  one  personally  may 
be  able  to  have  an  impact  in  university  or  national  affairs. 
Student  Power  (Organizational)  has  a  loading,  in  a  negative 
direction,  which  is  relatively  high,  and  Illegitimate  Mil¬ 
itancy  also  has  a  moderately  high  negative  loading.  This 
again  suggests  that  the  rejection  of  variables  which  express 
affect  for  group  action  is  associated  with  feelings  of 
personal  efficacy.  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism  has  a 
moderately  high  positive  loading,  supportive  of  the  pattern 
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suggested. 


Variables  Interest  in  National  Politics  and  Inter¬ 
est  in  University  Politics  alone  load  significantly  on  the 
third  factor,  and  no  other  variables  have  loadings  even 
approaching  significance. 

Legitimate  Militancy  and  Illegitimate  Militancy 
load  together  on  the  fourth  factor  of  the  rotation  for 
males,  in  the  same  direction.  Student  Power  (Organiza¬ 
tional)  has  a  moderately  high  loading,  which  is  as  might  be 
expected  in  view  of  its  "action"  nature,  and  Fear  of  Radi¬ 
cals  and  Radicalism  has  a  moderately  high  negative  loading. 
It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  the  variable  Interest  in  Uni¬ 
versity  Politics  has  here  a  moderately  high  positive  load¬ 
ing,  associating  it  to  some  extent  at  least  with  the  action 
variables . 

Summary  and  Discussion 

It  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader  that  the  factor 
matrices  for  men  and  women  are  very  similar,  and  that  any 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  differences  between  the  two 
are  again  merely  suggestive  of  the  view  that  women's  atti¬ 
tudes  are  somewhat  less  well  organized  than  are  men's. 
Factor  I  for  women  and  Factor  IV  for  men  are  similar,  as 
are  Factor  II  for  women  and  Factor  I  for  men.  Factor  III 
in  the  rotation  for  women  is  similar  to  the  second  factor 
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in  the  rotation  for  men,  and  Factor  IV  for  women  is  very 
close  in  composition  to  Factor  III  for  men. 

The  most  interesting  comparison  between  the  two 
matrices  is  found  in  the  differences  between  Factor  I  for 
women  and  Factor  IV  for  men,  and  between  Factor  II  for  women 
and  Factor  I  for  men. 

As  stated  above,  the  first  factor  in  the  rotation 
for  women  is  the  "propensity  to  action"  or  "action  without 
ideology"  factor  --  and  its  counterpart  in  the  rotation  for 
males  is  the  fourth  factor.  It  is  interesting  that  this 
fourth  factor  for  men  accounts  for  12.80  per  cent  of  the 
total  variance,  while  the  first  factor  for  women  accounts 
for  17.30  per  cent  of  total  variance. 

The  first  factor  in  the  rotation  for  men  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  power  ideology  factor,  as  is  the  second  factor  in  the 
matrix  for  women.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  factor 
for  women,  the  militancy  variables  have  very  low  loadings  — 
suggesting  that,  for  women,  a  propensity  toward  action  is 
not  necessarily  connected  with  an  ideological  commitment  to 
student  power.  This  is  to  suggest  that  women  may  hold  views 
without  feeling  the  necessity  to  be  willing  to  act  on  their 
views.  Or,  as  suggested  in  the  discussion  of  the  first 
factor  for  women,  they  may  have  a  propensity  toward  action 
without  a  well-integrated  ideological  framework  which  one 
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might  think  necessary  to  provide  the  impetus  toward  action. 

Factor  I  for  men  is  a  student  power  ideology  factor 
in  which  the  "ideological  content"  variables  are  much  more 
closely  related  to  the  "propensity  to  action"  variables  than 
is  the  case  for  women.  Legitimate  militancy,  while  not 
reaching  significance,  has  a  much  higher  loading  than  is  the 
case  for  women,  and  Illegitimate  Militancy  (which  loads  in  a 
negative  direction  in  both  structures)  is  also  higher  than 
for  women.  The  comparison  of  these  two  factors  suggests  that 
men  are  more  likely  than  are  women  to  be  "consistent"  —  in 
the  sense  that  they  would  appear  to  connect  what  they  think 
should  be  done  to  make  changes  in  the  university  environment 
with  their  expressions  of  what  they  themselves  would  in  fact 
do  to  implement  the  goals  implied  by  their  own  opinions. 

In  comparing  the  two  rotations,  it  is  also  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism  is,  in 
the  case  of  women,  more  closely  associated  with  the  mili¬ 
tancy  variables  than  it  is  with  the  Student  Power  variables. 
In  the  rotation  for  men,  it  is  much  more  closely  associated 
with  the  Student  Power  variables  --  suggesting  that,  for 
women,  affect  for  radicals  and  radicalism  is  associated 
with  action,  and  not  closely  associated  with  those  variables 
whose  content  is  suggestive  of  the  goals  of  militant 


action . 


In  the  rotation  for  men,  the  rejection  of  negative 
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attitudes  toward  radicals  is  instead  most  closely  associated 
with  all  four  of  the  Student  Power  variables,  suggesting 
that,  in  males,  affect  for  radicals  is  more  closely  related 
to  the  goals  of  radicals  and  radicalism. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  stressed  that  one  would 
not  wish  to  push  these  suggestions  too  far,  but  that  the 
comparison  of  matrices  does  appear  to  support  the  contention 
that  the  male  ideology  of  political  attitudes  toward  the 
university  is  more  integrated  than  is  the  female  student's 
ideology. 


CHAPTER  V 


Differences  Between  Faculties  on  Political  Measures 

Introductory  Remarks 

Faculty  is  considered  an  important  within- 
university  variable  to  consider  in  these  initial  stages  of 
data  analysis  because  faculty  has  been  found  to  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  explanatory  variable  in  other  studies.  For  example,  of 
the  empirical  studies  reviewed  earlier  in  this  paper,  those 
by  Heist,  Solomon  and  Fishman,  Paulus,  Somers  and  Watts  and 
Whittaker  all  show  that  activists  are  found  in  dispropor¬ 
tionate  numbers  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities.  This 
finding  is  interpreted  as  showing  that  the  student  activist 
is  not  a  career-oriented  individual.  Rather,  he  is  more 
often  an  individual  who  is  pursuing  a  broader,  more  liberal 
type  of  education;  hence  his  relatively  greater  interest  in 
the  "public"  affairs  of  the  university. 

Therefore,  it  will  be  interesting  to  find  whether 

scores  on  the  five  Student  Power  variables,  Student  Power 

(Administrative) ,  Student  Power  (Academic) ,  Student  Power 

(Organizational) ,  Student  Power  (Democracy)  and  Fear  of 

Radicals  and  Radicalism  are  at  all  a  function,  for  the 

"representative"  student,  of  being  in  the  Arts  faculty 

rather  than  the  non-Arts  faculties,  any  of  which  will  be 

more  oriented  than  Arts  to  equipping  students  to  pursue 
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careers.  System  Cynicism  and  Rejection  is  also  included, 
in  view  of  its  partially  "political"  character.  It  is 
expected  that  more  Arts  students,  whose  own  education  is 
not  as  tightly  goal-directed  as  that  of  the  non-Arts  stu¬ 
dents,  will  be  tolerant  of  the  non-conformity  in  activity 
and  appearance  of  the  radical  students,  and  will  therefore 
attain  lower  scores  on  the  measure  Fear  of  Radicals  and 
Radicalism.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  expected  that  more 
non-Arts  students  will  have  low  scores  on  the  System  Cyni¬ 
cism  and  Rejection  measure.  Reasoning  is  that  persons  who 
are  attending  university  to  attain  competence  in  one  or 
another  occupation  are  less  likely  to  be  cynical  about  the 
procedures  which  they  are  following  in  order  to  attain  their 
goals.  Following  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  that  the  Arts 
student  is  less  likely  to  have  a  high  stake  in  thinking  that 
the  faculty  he  has  chosen  is  worth-while  (it  is  not  "defin¬ 
ing"  his  future  as  specifically  as  would  a  career  faculty) , 
it  is  therefore  expected  that  the  Arts  student  will  be  psy¬ 
chologically  more  free  to  feel  that  change  in  the  university 
is  both  necessary  and  possible.  Speaking  operationally, 
therefore,  it  is  expected  that  more  Arts  students  will 
attain  high  scores  on  Student  Power  (Administrative) ,  Stu¬ 
dent  Power  (Academic) ,  Student  Power  (Organizational)  and 
Student  Power  (Democracy) . 


Scores  for  Arts  and  non-Arts  students  will  also  be 
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compared  on  the  interest,  efficacy  and  militancy  measures. 
There  would  appear  to  be  little  reason,  a  priori,  to  expect 
that  more  persons  in  either  group  would  score  high  or  low 
on  the  interest  and  efficacy  variables.  However,  one  would 
expect  that  those  students  who  have  high  affect  for  student 
power  as  operationally  defined  by  these  measures  would  also 
be  high  on  propensity  to  act,  as  measured  by  the  two  mili¬ 
tancy  measures.  Therefore,  as  more  Arts  students  are  expec¬ 
ted  to  attain  high  scores  on  the  Student  Power  measures, 
more  Arts  students  are  expected  to  score  high  on  militancy. 

Procedure 

The  plan  will  be  to  discuss  proportions  of  Arts  and 
non-Arts  students  in  low,  medium  and  high  categories  on  all 
the  measures  mentioned  above.*  In  addition,  Arts  men  only 
will  be  compared  with  non-Arts  men  only.  Women  will  not  be 
compared  across  faculties  because  this  was  done  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  chapter,  in  which  it  was  found  that  women  are  homogen¬ 
eous  in  attitudes  across  faculties. 

As  a  visual  aid  and  summary  for  the  reader,  bar 
graphs  of  scores  on  all  twelve  "political"  variables  for 
all  Arts  students  in  comparison  with  all  non-Arts  students, 


*Scores  were  trichotomized  by  taking  scores  for  the 
entire  population  and,  wherever  possible,  designating  the 
lowest  third  as  "low",  the  middle  third  as  "medium",  and  the 
highest  third  as  "high".  Sub-sample  proportions  may  then  be 
compared  to  each  other  and  to  sample  proportions. 
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and  for  Arts  men  only  with  non-Arts  men  only,  are  presented 
in  Table  28  and  31.  Medium  scores  are  omitted  for  ease  of 
presentation,  and  because  they  are  considered  to  be  implicit 
in  the  graphs. 

Finally,  Arts  students  and  non-Arts  students,  this 
time  with  non-Arts  students  divided  into  specific  faculties, 
will  be  compared  for  scores  on  the  major  STUDENT  POWER  mea¬ 
sure.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  measure  is  one  factor 
of  a  higher-order  factor  analysis  of  political  and  psycho¬ 
logical  variables  developed  in  this  research,  and  is  the  sum 
of  Student  Power  (Administrative) ,  Student  Power  (Academic) , 
Student  Power  (Organizational)  and  Student  Power  (Democracy) 
minus  scores  on  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism. 

Throughout  this  chapter,  graduate  students  are 
omitted  because  of  a  small  sample  for  women  (five) ,  and 
because  information  on  faculty  within  graduate  studies  was 
not  provided  in  many  cases. 

Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism.  --  First,  scores 
of  the  94  Arts  students  will  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
293  non-Arts  students  on  the  measure  Fear  of  Radicals  and 
Radicalism.  Of  the  total  of  387,  32.8  per  cent  (127)  are 
designated  as  low  on  Fear  of  Radicals,  36.2  per  cent  (140) 
are  moderate,  and  31  per  cent  (120)  have  high  scores  on 
this  measure.  Fewer  Arts  than  non-Arts  students  have  high 


SCORES  ON  SP  MEASURES  FOR 
ARTS  AND  NON-ARTS  STUDENTS 
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FEAR  OF  RADICALS  SYSTEM  CYNICISM  STUDENT  POWER  STUDENT  POWER  STUDENT  POWER  STUDENT  POWER 

AND  RADICATION  AND  REJECTION  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACADEMIC  ORGANIZATIONAL  DEMOCRACY 
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scores;  47.9  per  cent  (45)  score  low,  29.8  per  cent  (28) 
have  medium  scores,  and  22.3  per  cent  (21)  have  high  scores 
on  this  measure.  Compare  this  distribution  of  proportions 
to  that  for  non-Arts  students;  in  comparison,  28  per  cent 
(82)  score  low,  38.2  per  cent  (112)  have  medium  scores, 
and  33.8  per  cent  (99)  are  highly  fearful  of  radical  stu¬ 
dents  and  radical  political  action  within  the  university 
community.  Clearly,  then,  negative  attitudes  towards  rad¬ 
icals  grow  stronger  as  one  passes  from  Arts  to  non-Arts 
faculties  (Gamma=.316,  significant  at  the  .001  level  using 
the  chi  square  statistic) . 

System  Cynicism  and  Rejection.  --  Differences  in 
proportions  of  Arts  and  non-Arts  students  falling  into  low, 
medium  and  high  categories  for  System  Cynicism  and  Rejection 
are  not  nearly  so  pronounced.  From  the  sample  of  387,  29.7 
per  cent  (115)  are  categorized  as  low  on  cynicism,  38.8  per 
cent  (150)  as  medium,  and  31.5  per  cent  (122)  as  highly  cyn¬ 
ical.  Taking  Arts  students  first,  it  is  found  that  22.3 
per  cent  (21)  are  low,  44.7  per  cent  (42)  are  medium,  and 
33  per  cent  (31)  are  high.  Proportionately  almost  as  many 
non-Arts  students  have  high  scores  on  this  measure;  31.1 
per  cent  (91).  However,  32.1  per  cent  (94)  of  non-Arts 
students  are  low  on  cynicism,  in  comparison  to  22  per  cent 
of  Arts  students,  and  36.9  per  cent  of  non-Arts  students 
(108)  have  medium  scores  on  this  variable.  Differences 
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between  Arts  and  non-Arts  students  on  this  variable,  there¬ 
fore,  do  not  reach  statistical  significance,  although  there 
is  a  10  per  cent  difference  between  proportions  scoring  low, 
with  the  non-Arts  students  tending  to  be  less  cynical,  if 
only  this  one  category  is  considered. 

Student  Power  (Administrative) .  --  More  students 
enrolled  in  the  Arts  faculty  than  in  non-Arts  are  high  on 
Student  Power  (Administrative),  which  is  as  expected,  but 
once  more  differences  in  proportions  are  not  great.  The 
largest  difference  is  in  proportion  of  Arts  students  in  the 
"high"  category  compared  with  non-Arts  students;  38.3  per 
cent  (36)  to  28.3  per  cent  (83).  To  complete  the  compari¬ 
son,  34  per  cent  (32)  of  Arts  students  are  found  to  have 
low  scores  on  Student  Power  (Administrative),  and  27.7  per 
cent  (26)  have  medium  scores;  39.9  per  cent  (117)  of  non- 
Arts  students  have  low  scores,. and  31.7  per  cent  (93)  have 
medium  scores.  Distribution  of  the  total  sample  among  the 
three  categories  is  38.5  per  cent  (149)  low,  30.7  per  cent 
(119)  medium,  and  30.7  per  cent  (119)  high.  Differences 
on  this  measure  do  not  reach  statistical  significance,  and 
the  only  interesting  tendency  is  that  approximately  10  per 
cent  more  Artsmen  than  non-Arts  students  fall  into  the 
category  of  "high"  affect  for  the  administrative  aspects  of 
student  power. 


Student  Power  (Academic) .  --  The  same  pattern  as 
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that  just  reported  for  Student  Power  (Administrative)  is 
found  for  the  measure  Student  Power  (Academic) .  It  is  found 
that  approximately  10  per  cent  more  Arts  students  get  high 
scores  than  do  non-Arts  students.  Distribution  of  the  total 
sample  is  skewed  toward  high  scores;  25.6  per  cent  (99)  low, 
31.8  per  cent  (123)  medium,  and  42.6  per  cent  (165)  are 
high.  Only  18.1  per  cent  (17)  of  Arts  students  are  low  on 
desire  to  participate  in  setting  academic  requirements;  28 
per  cent  (82)  of  non-Arts  students  are  low.  Thirty-three 
per  cent  (31)  of  Arts  students  have  medium  scores,  and  48.9 
per  cent  (46)  have  high  scores.  In  comparison,  40.6  per 
cent  (119)  of  non-Arts  students  have  low  interest  in  setting 
academic  requirements,  and  31.4  per  cent  (92)  are  moderately 
interested.  Differences  between  Arts  and  non-Arts  students 
on  Student  Power  (Academic)  are  not  significant;  although 
the  tendency  is  for  Arts  students  to  have  somewhat  higher 
affect  --  about  10  per  cent  fewer  achieving  low  scores, 
and  almost  10  per  cent  more  achieving  high  scores. 

Student  Power  (Organizational) .  --  This  measure 
repeats  the  same  pattern  as  that  demonstrated  for  Student 
Power  (Academic)  and  Student  Power  (Administrative) .  First, 
let  us  state  frequencies  for  the  total  sample  in  scoring 
categories;  35.1  per  cent  (136)  have  low  scores,  32.8  per 
cent  (127)  have  medium  scores,  and  32  per  cent  (124)  have 
high  scores.  Looking  at  scores  for  students  in  the  Arts 
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faculty,  it  is  found  that  29.8  per  cent  (28)  are  low,  29.8 
per  cent  (28)  are  medium,  and  40.4  per  cent  (38)  are  high. 
Proportions  for  non-Arts  students  once  again  go  in  the  other 
direction;  36.9  per  cent  (108)  have  low  scores,  33.8  per 
cent  (99)  have  medium  scores,  and  29.4  per  cent  (86)  are 
high.  Although  almost  15  per  cent  of  Arts  students  have 
higher  scores  on  Student  Power  (Organizational)  than  do  non- 
Arts  students,  differences  in  proportions  do  not  reach  sig¬ 
nificance  . 


Student  Power  (Democracy) .  --  Differences  between 
faculties  on  the  measure  Student  Power  (Democracy)  are  abso¬ 
lutely  minimal.  Of  the  total  sample,  32.6  per  cent  (126) 
have  low  scores,  43.2  per  cent  (167)  are  medium,  and  24.6 
per  cent  have  high  scores.  Separate  scores  for  Arts  and 
non-Arts  students  differ  from  these  proportions  by  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  at  most,  in  any  of  the  three  categories. 

It  would  appear  that  ideas  of  democratic  theory  within  the 
university  community  have  relatively  low  salience,  and  also 
that  such  ideas  are  of  low  salience  in  terms  of  differences 
between  faculties. 

Review 

Differences  between  Arts  and  non-Arts  students  on 
Student  Power  variables  are  in  the  direction  predicted,  but 
are  not  large.  The  consistency  with  which  more  Arts  stu¬ 
dents  score  high  on  those  measures  which  are  the  operational 
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definitions  of  affect  for  student  power  would  suggest  that 
more  Arts  students  are  indeed  interested  in  the  goals  of 
student  power.  Differences  are  consistent,  but  not  signif¬ 
icant.  The  one  exception  is  for  the  measure,  Fear  of 
Radicals  and  Radicalism;  here  Arts  students  are  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  accepting  of  that  group  of  students  which  is 
most  visible  in  the  pursuit  of  student  power  goals. 

Other  Variables 

Differences  on  the  interest,  efficacy  and  militancy 
measures  are  interesting  in  the  light  of  findings  about  the 
Student  Power  variables.  See  the  bar  graph  given  in  Table 
29.  An  over-view  shows  that  more  Arts  students  than  non- 
Arts  students  score  high  on  Interest  in  National  Politics, 
Interest  in  University  Politics,  Legitimate  Militancy  and 
Illegitimate  Militancy.  Differences  on  Sense  of  National 
Efficacy  are  virtually  non-existent,  and  more  non-Arts 
students  are  found  to  have  a  high  sense  of  efficacy  for 
university  politics.  Before  speculating  on  reasons  for 
this  last  finding,  let  us  compare  Arts  and  non-Arts  stu¬ 
dents  on  each  of  these  measures  in  more  detail. 

Interest  in  National  Politics.  --  On  the  measure  of 
Interest  in  National  Politics,  36.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
sample  have  low  scores,  39.3  per  cent  (152)  have  medium 
scores,  and  24.3  per  cent  (94)  are  highly  interested  in 
national  politics.  Of  Arts  students,  29.8  per  cent  (28) 
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INTEREST  IN  INTEREST  IN  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  ILLEGITIMATE  LEGITIMATE 

NATIONAL  POLICIES  UNIVERSITY  EFFICACY  EFFICACY  MILITANCY  MILITANCY 
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have  little  interest  in  national  politics,  38.3  per  cent 
(36)  are  moderately  interested,  and  31.9  per  cent  (30)  are 
high  on  interest.  Of  non-Arts  students,  38.6  per  cent  (113) 
have  little  interest,  39.6  per  cent  (116)  express  a  moder¬ 
ate  interest,  and  only  21.8  per  cent  (64)  are  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  national  politics.  Arts  and  non-Arts  students 
are  not  significantly  different  in  scores  on  this  measure, 
although,  as  on  the  Student  Power  variables,  roughly  10  per 
cent  fewer  Arts  students  are  low,  and  close  to  10  per  cent 
more  are  high. 

Interest  in  University  Politics.  --  Differences 
between  faculties  on  Interest  in  University  Politics  are 
much  more  pronounced.  Of  the  total  sample  37.5  per  cent 
(145)  are  low  on  this  measure,  35.4  per  cent  (137)  are 
medium  ,  and  27.1  per  cent  (105)  are  high.  Speaking  first 
of  Arts  students,  26.6  per  cent  (25)  expressed  little 
interest  in  university  politics,  30.9  per  cent  (29)  are 
moderately  interested,  and  42.6  per  cent  (40)  are  high  on 
Interest  in  University  Politics.  Of  non-Arts  students, 

41  per  cent  (120)  are  low  on  interest,  36.9  per  cent  (108) 
are  medium,  and  only  22.2  per  cent  (65)  are  very  interested. 
Differences  here  are  statistically  significant  (Gamma= 
-.33971,  significant  at  the  .0004  level  using  the  chi 
square  statistic). 


Sense  of  University  Efficacy. 


Differences  on 
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Sense  of  National  Efficacy  are  not  large  enough  to  note,  but 
there  are  some  interesting  differences  in  proportions  on  the 
measure  of  Sense  of  University  Efficacy.  In  the  low  cate¬ 
gory  are  28.7  per  cent  (27)  of  Arts  students,  in  comparison 
to  20.8  per  cent  (61)  of  non-Arts  students.  Proportions 
having  a  moderate  sense  of  efficacy  are  about  even;  39.4 
per  cent  of  Arts  students,  and  37.9  per  cent  (111)  of  non- 
Arts  students.  But  41.3  per  cent  (121)  of  non-Arts  students 
report  a  high  sense  of  being  personally  able  to  have  an 
impact  in  university  affairs  while  only  31.9  per  cent  (30) 
of  Arts  students  are  high  on  efficacy.  Therefore,  while 
differences  are  not  statistically  significant,  the  tendency 
for  Arts  students  to  achieve  higher  scores  is  almost  exactly 
reversed  here;  about  10  per  cent  fewer  non-Arts  students 
have  a  low  sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  university  poli¬ 
tics,  and  about  10  per  cent  more  non-Arts  students  have  a 
high  sense  of  efficacy. 

Illegitimate  Militancy.  --  Proportional  differ- 
erences  between  faculties  on  the  measure  of  Illegitimate 
Militancy  are  as  expected.  This  measure,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  includes  only  two  items:  given  a  serious  grievance, 
would  the  student  participate  in  a  sit-in,  and  would  he 
participate  in  a  violent  demonstration.  A  crosstabulation 
table  shows  that  93.3  per  cent  (361)  of  the  total  sample 
would  do  neither  of  these  things,  and  that  6.7  per  cent 


< 
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(26)  would  do  one  or  both.  Differentiating  now  between  Arts 
and  non-Arts  students,  it  is  found  that  83  per  cent  (78)  of 
Arts  students  are  not  militant  in  extra-systemic  fashion, 
while  17  per  cent  (16)  are  willing  to  confront  authority  in 
one  or  both  of  these  ways.  Of  non-Arts  students,  96.6  per 
cent  (283)  are  not  illegitimately  militant,  while  3.4  per 
cent  (10)  say  they  would  be  willing  to  participate  in  a  sit- 
in  and/or  a  violent  demonstration.  Differences  here  are 
statistically  significant  (Gamma=- . 70610 ,  significant  at 
the  .00001  level  using  the  chi  square  statistic). 

Summary 

What  do  these  differences  look  like  in  review?  It 
is  found  that  significantly  fewer  Arts  students  than  non- 
Arts  students  are  fearful  of  radicals  and  radical  political 
action,  and  significantly  more  Arts  students  are  themselves 
willing  to  engage  in  militant  action.  Significantly  more 
Arts  students  are  interested  in  University  politics,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  for  more  Arts  students  to  get  high 
scores  on  the  scales  which  measure  desire  for  participation 
in  university  administrative  and  academic  matters.  As  well, 
more  Arts  students  tend  to  get  high  scores  on  the  Student 
Power  (Organizational)  scale,  which  is  a  "tactical"  measure 
in  that  it  mentions  strategies  that  students  might  or 
might  not  be  willing  to  employ.  Yet  the  admittedly  small 
difference  between  Arts  and  non-Arts  students  on  the 
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measure  of  Sense  of  University  Efficacy  suggests  that  it  is 
the  non-Arts  student  --  comparatively  more  likely  to  be 
fearful  of  radicals  and  less  likely  to  be  interested  in 
university  politics  --  who  is  more  likely  to  feel  efficac¬ 
ious  . 


One  possible  explanation  fox  this  finding  is  that 
while  the  measure  of  university  efficacy  is  a  very  personal 
expression  of  confidence,  student  power  centers  around  group 
action.  Therefore,  high  affect  for  student  power  may  be 
"logically"  connected  with  a  feeling  that  the  individual  by 
himself  cannot  effect  much  change.  Further,  the  student 
enrolled  in  a  faculty  which  at  least  somewhat  defines  his 
future  feels  perhaps  more  secure  both  about  his  future  and 
his  present.  Hence,  he  may  well  be  able  to  feel  that  he 
would  be  listened  to  were  he  to  choose  to  act,  while  at  the 
same  time  paying  comparatively  little  attention  to  the  on¬ 
going  events  of  the  university  community,  except  when  the 
radical  students  capture  his,  again  speaking  comparatively, 
disapproving  attention. 

Differences  Between  Males  Only 

One  of  the  more  interesting  aspects  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  Arts  and  non-Arts  students  on  the  12  measures 
discussed  above  is  that  differences  become  considerably 
more  extreme  if  women  are  omitted  from  the  sample.  It  will 
be  remembered  from  the  previous  chapter  that  more  women  than 
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men  have  high  affect  for  student  power,  and  that  Arts  women 
and  non-Arts  women  score  very  similarly  on  all  measures. 

Therefore,  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  happens 
when  Arts  men  only  are  compared  to  non-Arts  men.  Bar  graphs 
showing  proportions  of  students  having  low  and  high  scores 
(middle  scores  omitted)  are  shown  in  Tables  30  and  31. 
Exaggeration  is  most  pronounced  on  Student  Power  (Admin¬ 
istrative)  ,  Student  Power  (Organizational) ,  Interest  in 
National  Politics,  University  Efficacy  and  Legitimate  Mili¬ 
tancy. 


It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  this  tendency 
means.  It  might  be  suggested  that  men  who  are  not  in  Arts 
are  enrolled  disporportionately  to  women  in  faculties  whose 
influence  must  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  Arts  fac¬ 
ulty.  This  is,  of  course,  assuming  that  faculties  perform 
some  socialization  functions,  an  assumption  already  implied 
in  the  analytical  distinction  between  Arts  and  non-Arts 
students.  Another  suggestion  might  be  that  types  of  indi¬ 
viduals  self-select  themselves  into  specific  "congenial" 
faculties . 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  discussion  of  scores  on  the 
summary  STUDENT  POWER  measure,  this  time  differentiating 
non-Arts  students  for  enrollment  in  Agriculture,  Dentistry, 


etc . 


See  Table  32. 


SCORES  ON  SP  MEASURES  FOR 
ARTS  MEN  AND  NON-ARTS  MEN 
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TABLE  32 


SCORES  ON  MAJOR  STUDENT  POWER  MEASURE  BY  FACULTY 


Faculty 


Student  Power  Scores 


Low 

Med. Low 

Med . 

Med . High 

High 

Agriculture 

?0  , 

30 

10 

10 

0 

2.3 

(5) 

(3) 

(1) 

(1) 

(10) 

Arts 

14.9 

12.8 

19.1 

20.2 

33 

22 

(14) 

(12) 

(18) 

(19) 

(31) 

(94) 

Commerce 

34.8 

26.1 

17.1 

13.0 

8.7 

5.4 

(8) 

(6) 

(4) 

(3) 

(2) 

(23) 

Dentistry 

45.5 

0 

18.2 

27.3 

9.1 

2.6 

(5) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(ID 

Education 

16.5 

17.5 

19.4 

29.1 

17.5 

24.1 

(17) 

(18) 

(20) 

(30) 

(18) 

(103) 

Engineering 

41.7 

20.8 

20.8 

12.5 

4.2 

5.6 

(10) 

(5) 

(5) 

(3) 

(1) 

(24) 

Graduate 

Studies 

12.2 

24.4 

19.5 

14.6 

29.3 

9.6 

(5) 

(10) 

(8) 

(6) 

(12) 

(41) 

Law 

25.0 

0 

25.0 

25.0 

25.0 

1.9 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(8) 

Medicine 

31.8 

27.3 

18.2 

9.1 

13.6 

8.1 

(7) 

(6) 

(4) 

(2) 

(3) 

(22) 

Pharmacy 

25.0 

37.5 

25.0 

12.5 

0 

1.9 

(2) 

(3) 

(2) 

(1) 

(8) 

Physical 

Education 

0 

14.3 

42.9 

28.6 

14.3 

1.6 

(1) 

(3) 

(2) 

(1) 

(7) 

Science 

14.5 

16.4 

30.9 

25.5 

12.7 

12.9 

(8) 

(9) 

(17) 

(14) 

(7) 

(55) 

Others* 

18.2 

31.8 

4.5 

22.7 

22.7 

5.1 

(4) 

(7) 

(1) 

(5) 

(5) 

(22) 

TOTAL 

20.3 

18.7 

20.3 

21.3 

19.4 

100 

(87) 

(80) 

(87) 

(91) 

(83) 

—  ..1 

(428) 

— 

x2  =  .0097 
df  =  48 

^Household  Economics,  Library  Science,  Medical  Labora¬ 
tory  Science,  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  Dental  Hygiene 
4-Absolute  Frequency 
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Faculties  Compared  on  Major  STUDENT  POWER  Measure 

In  which  specific  faculty  are  students  with  high  or 
low  affect  for  student  power  enrolled?  Only  those  facul¬ 
ties  with  samples  of  20  or  more  can  be  considered  useful 
for  analysis,  but  all  are  included  in  the  table,  and  give 
supportive,  if  spotty,  results. 

The  table  shows  a  disproportionate  number  of  Arts 
students  in  "medium-high"  and  "high"  categories,  53  per 
cent,  but  this  finding  is  merely  repetitive  of  the  fore¬ 
going  material.  Moving  into  those  faculties  which  have  not 
yet  been  specifically  considered,  Education  has  46  per 
cent  of  its  members  in  these  highest  two  categories,  barely 
more  than  Graduate  Studies,  which  has  44  per  cent  of  its 
members  in  the  highest  affect  categories.  The  last  cate¬ 
gory,  "others"  --  Household  Economics,  Library  Science, 
Medical  Laboratory  Science,  Rehabilitation  Medicine  and 
Dental  Hygiene  --  has  45  per  cent  of  its  members  scoring 
either  medium  high  or  high  on  affect  for  student  power. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  are  almost  exclusively 
feminine  faculties,  and  that  we  have,  in  effect,  located 
the  concentrated  female  high  affect  for  student  power. 

Commerce,  Engineering  and  Medical  students  would 
appear  to  exhibit  the  opposite  tendency  than  that  illustra¬ 
ted  for  Arts,  Education,  Graduate  Studies,  Science  and  the 
"feminine"  faculties.  Only  21.7  per  cent  of  Commerce 
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students  can  be  said  to  be  high  on  student  power,  16.7  per 
cent  of  Engineering  students  are  found  in  the  last  two 
categories  which  are  being  used  to  denote  high  affect,  and 
22.8  per  cent  of  students  in  the  Medicine  sub-sample  are 
highly  sympathetic  to  the  goals  of  student  power.  Within 
the  very  small  samples  for  Agriculture,  Dentistry  and  Phar¬ 
macy,  the  same  tendency  for  students  to  be  low  on  affect 
for  student  power  would  seem  to  be  exhibited.  There  is 
little  indication  of  how  students  in  Law  and  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  would  be  distributed  among  the  five  categories  were 
the  samples  larger. 

To  sum  up,  it  would  seem  safe  to  conclude  that 
those  persons  who  are  high  on  affect  for  student  power  are 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  Arts,  Education  and  the  "femin¬ 
ine"  faculties.  Persons  low  on  affect  for  student  power 
are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  those  faculties  which  are 
tightly  goal-directed  towards  professional  competence,  and 
which  are  preponderantly  masculine  in  their  enrolment.  And 
although  Education  and  the  feminine  faculties  are  high  on 
student  power  in  comparison  to,  say,  Engineering  students, 
no  faculty  can  match  the  level  of  approval  for  student 
power  expressed  by  Arts  students.  Results  of  Table  32  were 
significant  at  the  .01  level,  using  the  chi  square  statis¬ 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Background  Variables  and  STUDENT  POWER  Scores 

This  third  anpl  final  chapter  of  data  analysis  has 
two  broad  purposes.  First,  the  chapter  is  an  attempt  to 
find  background  variables  which  might  help  "explain"  the 
individual's  orientation  toward  student  power.  Second, 
the  chapter  will  ask  what,  if  any,  special  personal  char¬ 
acteristics  the  individual  might  have  which  would  affect 
his  attitudes  toward  student  power,  and  which  might  affect 
his  own  propensity  to  act.  For  example,  are  individuals 
who  already  have  a  history  of  political  activity  more  or 
less  likely  to  be  interested  in  student  power? 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  examples  of  the  first  type  of 
background  variable.  The  literature  on  student  activism 
suggests  that  activists  will  be  raised  in  disproportionate 
numbers  in  families  with  high  educational  and  socio¬ 
economic  status.  The  literature,  and  most  especially  the 
study  by  Richard  Flacks,  also  indicates  that  individuals 
who  are  highly  motivated  to  participate  will  have  been 
raised  to  be  "participation  prone",  i.e.,  they  will  have 
been  socialized  by  democratic  procedures  in  family 
decision-making  to  expect  to  take  a  part  in  decision¬ 
making  in  any  group  in  which  they  might  find  themselves. 

It  is  also  hypothesized  that  the  "participation  prone" 
individual  is  not  rebelling  against  his  family  —  he  is 

more  likely  to  be  attempting  to  act  upon  his  family's 
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ideals.  In  other  words,  the  student  activist  is  seen  as  an 
individual  who  has  had  an  active  role  in  a  comparatively 
privileged  childhood  family. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  sample  is  not  of 
student  activists,  but  is  a  more-or-less  representative 
sample  of  university  students.  Consequently,  the  question 
being  asked  is:  "Does  the  student  who  is  strongly  for  or 
against  student  participation  in  university  decision-making 
have  any  special  characteristics?"  We  know  by  now  that 
"he"  is  somewhat  more  likely  to  be  a  woman  if  he  is  high  on 
affect  for  student  power,  and  also  significantly  more 
likely  to  be  in  Arts  or  Education  than,  say,  Engineering  or 
Medicine . 

Are  the  findings  mentioned  at  the  start  of  the 
chapter  (for  student  activists)  supported  by  the  present 
data  drawn  from  a  "representative"  sample?  Specifically, 
are  high  scores  on  the  summary  STUDENT  POWER  measure  rela¬ 
ted  to  high  income  and  occupational  and  educational  status? 
Are  high  scores  on  STUDENT  POWER  related  to  "softer"  back¬ 
ground  characteristics,  such  as  an  upbringing  which  might 
have  socialized  the  individual  into  being  "participation- 
prone"?  Does  the  relationship  hold  between  scores  on  STU¬ 
DENT  POWER  and  scores  on  the  Legitimate  Militancy  scale, 
which  it  is  assumed  indicates  a  propensity  to  act,  within 


occupational  status  categories?  Does  the  relationship 
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between  STUDENT  POWER  and  propensity  to  act  hold  for  per¬ 
sons  who  are  raised  as  participants,  and  perhaps  more 
important,  for  those  who  were  not  raised  as  participants? 

Under  the  other  heading,  the  effect  of  grades, 
whether  or  not  students  maintain  a  religious  affiliation, 
and  whether  they  have  ever  worked  for  a  national  or  pro¬ 
vincial  party  will  be  considered  with  scores  on  STUDENT 
POWER  and  Militancy.  (Legitimate  Militancy  only  will  be 
examined,  as  too  few  students  are  willing  to  engage  in  any 
extra-systemic  action  for  comparisons  to  be  meaningful.) 

Socio-Economic  Status  and  STUDENT  POWER  Affect 

We  turn  now  to  an  investigation  of  whether  indi¬ 
viduals  with  high  scores  on  STUDENT  POWER  are  found  in  dis¬ 
proportionate  numbers  in  one  or  another  occupational-status 
category.  Occupational  status  is  divided  into  three  cate¬ 
gories;  1)  professional/managerial,  2)  white  collar  and 
lesser  professions,  and  3)  blue  collar.  Somewhat  surpris¬ 
ingly,  of  the  358  individuals  who  gave  their  fathers' 
occupations,  there  were  174  individuals  whose  fathers  are 
in  the  first  occupational  category,  only  58  whose  fathers 
fall  into  the  second  category,  and  126  whose  fathers  are  in 
the  third  category.  Scores  on  the  major  STUDENT  POWER 
measure  are  once  again  divided  into  five  by  empirical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  entire  sample. 


; 
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A  comparison  of  proportions  having  low  to  high 
scores  on  STUDENT  POWER  within  these  occupational  categor¬ 
ies  reveals  an  almost  identical  proportional  distribution 
of  scores  for  all  three  occupational  categories.  Roughly 
one-fifth  of  persons  within  either  professional/managerial, 
white-collar  or  blue-collar  categories  are  found  in  each 
of  the  five  STUDENT  POWER  cells.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
same  distribution  as  for  the  entire  population.  That  is, 
dividing  persons  into  separate  occupational  background 
categories  can  be  said  to  make  no  addition  to  the 
researcher's  ability  to  "predict"  scores  on  STUDENT  POWER. 

Occupational  Background  and  Militancy.  --  It  is 
interesting  to  ask,  also,  whether  more  individuals  whose 
fathers  are  in  one  or  another  of  the  occupational  categor¬ 
ies  will  attain  high  scores  on  the  Legitimate  Militancy 
measure.  Of  the  358  individuals  who  give  father's  occupa¬ 
tion,  23.7  per  cent  (85)  are  low  on  Militancy,  36.6  per 
cent  (131)  have  medium  scores,  and  39.7  per  cent  (142)  are 
high  on  Legitimate  Militancy.  A  crosstabulation  of 
father's  occupation  by  militancy  reveals  only  very  slight 
disproportionalities .  Of  the  174  persons  whose  fathers 
are  professionals  or  managers,  27  per  cent  (47)  have  low 
militancy  scores,  37.9  per  cent  (66)  have  medium  scores, 
and  35.1  per  cent  (61)  have  high  scores.  These  scores 
are  most  interesting  to  compare  with  those  of  the  126 
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persons  whose  fathers  are  blue-collar  workers:  only  18.3 
per  cent  (23)  have  low  militancy  scores,  38.1  per  cent  (48) 
have  medium  scores  and  43.7  per  cent  (55)  have  high  scores. 
Therefore,  there  is  a  difference  of  about  8  per  cent 
between  those  groups  on  high  and  low  scores;  proportion¬ 
ately  more  children  of  blue-collar  workers  being  willing 
to  act.  Of  the  58  students  from  the  white  collar  and  les¬ 
ser  professions  category,  25.9  per  cent  (15)  are  low  on 
militancy,  29.3  per  cent  (17)  are  medium,  and  44.8  per 
cent  (26)  are  high.  These  differences,  which  admittedly 
are  very  small,  tend,  however,  to  be  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  findings  of  other  researchers  about  back¬ 
ground  characteristics  of  militant  students.  The  very 
small  number  of  students  who  are  willing  to  engage  in 
extra-systemic  militancy  makes  it  impossible  to  investi¬ 
gate  whether  or  not  they  might  fall  disproportionately 
into  one  or  another  category. 

Before  investigating  whether  scores  on  STUDENT 
POWER  and  scores  on  Legitimate  Militancy  are  related 
within  occupational  categories,  let  us  talk  briefly  about 
crosstabulations  of  income  and  father's  education  with 
STUDENT  POWER. 

Educational  Background  of  Father  and  STUDENT 
POWER.  —  Education  categories  are  1)  grade  school  or  less. 
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2)  high  school  or  trade  school ,  and  3)  university  educa¬ 
tion.  Of  the  412  persons  for  whom  information  on  father's 
educational  status  was  available,  27.2  per  cent  (112)  have 
fathers  who  have  attended  university,  42  per  cent  (173) 
have  fathers  who  attended  trade  school  or  high  school,  and 
30.8  per  cent  (127)  have  fathers  who  attended  grade  school 
only.  It  is  found  that  controlling  for  the  father's  edu¬ 
cation  makes  no  difference  to  the  proportional  distribution 
of  scores  on  STUDENT  POWER.  That  is,  individuals  from  any 
of  the  categories  denoting  father's  educational  achievement 
are  equally  likely  to  have  high  or  low  affect  for  student 
power  --  roughly  one-fifth  of  persons  from  each  category 
falling  into  each  of  the  five  STUDENT  POWER  cells.  This 
finding  is  repeated  for  Militancy:  categorizing  students 
for  father's  educational  attainment  makes  no  difference 
to  distribution  of  scores  among  categories  low,  medium 
and  high. 


Income  and  STUDENT  POWER.  --  Do  individuals  from 
families  with  high  or  low  incomes  have  more  or  less  affect 
for  STUDENT  POWER?  A  cross tabulation  of  income  by  STUDENT 
POWER  once  again  indicates  that  attempting  to  categorize 
by  indicators  of  class  makes  no  difference.  Cases  falling 
into  any  one  of  the  eight  income  categories*  are  evenly 


*Frequencies  for  income  are  interesting,  and  support 
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distributed  among  the  five  STUDENT  POWER  cells  ranging 
from  low  to  high.  The  same  is  true  for  a  crosstabulation 
of  income  and  militancy. 

STUDENT  POWER  and  Legitimate  Militancy  by  Occupa¬ 
tion  .  --  Choosing  occupational  status  as  the  simplest 
indicator  to  use,  let  us  now  see  whether  scores  on  STUDENT 
POWER  and  Legitimate  Militancy  are  related  within  occupa¬ 
tional  categories.  There  is  some  difference/  but  once 
again,  differences  are  not  great.  Children  of  blue-collar 
workers  who  have  high  scores  on  STUDENT  POWER  are  found  to 
be  somewhat  more  willing  to  act  (Gamma= . 50618 )  than  are 
children  of  professionals  and  managers  (Gamma=. 42000)  or 
children  of  white-collar  workers  and  lesser  professionals 
(Gamma= .39474) . 

In  review  to  this  point,  father's  education,  income 
and  occupational  status  are  not  found  to  be  useful  explana¬ 
tory  variables  for  scores  on  STUDENT  POWER.  Occupational 


the  information  given  for  occupational  status:  28.8  per 
cent  (123)  did  not  state  income.  Only  11.6  per  cent  (50) 
are  from  families  earning  less  than  six  thousand  per  year. 
Twenty— one  per  cent  (90)  earn  six  to  10  thousand,  and  20.6 
per  cent  earn  10  to  14  thousand  per  year;  17.8  per  cent 
(76)  of  sample  students  are  from  families  whose  income  is 
in  excess  of  14  thousand  per  year.  The  average  income 
falls  between  categories  five  and  six,  which  interprets  as 
nine  thousand  each  year.  This  is,  of  course,  a  downward 
estimate  as  the  eighth  category  is  open-ended. 
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status  is  found  to  be  of  limited  usefulness  as  an  indicator 
of  scores  on  militancy;  somewhat  more  blue-collar  offspring 
being  willing  to  act.  Let  us  turn  now  to  a  consideration 
of  some  other  background  variables. 

Family  Participation  and  STUDENT  POWER.  --  What 
about  the  usefulness  of  another  "family  background  char¬ 
acteristic";  whether  or  not  the  student  was  consulted  in 
family  decision-making  as  a  child.  This  simple  index  is 
dichotomized  into  categories  "family  participant"  and 
"family  non-participant".  From  a  crosstabulation  of  the 
family  participation  variable  with  STUDENT  POWER  it  is 
found  that  only  very  slightly  more  students  who  did  par¬ 
ticipate  in  family  decision-making  have  high  scores  on 
STUDENT  POWER.  Of  the  total  of  426  students  who  give  this 
information,  37.6  per  cent  (160)  say  they  were  consulted 
only  rarely  or  not  at  all,  and  62.4  per  cent  (226)  say 
they  were  consulted  often  or  most  of  the  time.  Omitting 
the  middle  category,  it  is  found  that  35.7  per  cent  (57) 
of  those  not  raised  as  participants  score  medium  high  and 
high  on  STUDENT  POWER,  whereas  43.6  per  cent  (116)  of  those 
who  were  raised  as  participants  score  medium  high  or  high 
on  STUDENT  POWER.  In  the  low  and  medium-low  categories  of 
STUDENT  POWER,  we  find  42.5  per  cent  (68)  of  family  non¬ 
participants,  and  36.8  per  cent  (98)  of  family  partici¬ 
pants.  These  differences  are  not  statistically  signifi¬ 


cant. 
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STUDENT  POWER  and  Legitimate  Militancy  by  Partici¬ 
pation  .  --  What  of  the  relationship  between  STUDENT  POWER 
and  Militancy  within  participation  categories?  Will  it  be 
stronger  for  those  who  were  raised  as  participants?  When 
only  those  226  persons  who  were  raised  as  participants  are 
considered,  and  a  crosstabulation  of  STUDENT  POWER  and 
Legitimate  Militancy  is  run,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a 
very  strong  relationship  between  Militancy  and  STUDENT 
POWER  (Gamma= . 35188 ,  significant  at  the  .0005  level  using 
chi  square ) . 

STUDENT  POWER  and  Militancy  by  Occupation  and  Par¬ 
ticipation  .  --  As  father's  occupation  appears  to  have  some 
slight  effect  on  Militancy  scores,  and  family  participation 
some  effect  on  STUDENT  POWER  scores,  it  might  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  investigate  the  cumulative  effect  of  controlling 
both  these  variables  on  the  relationship  between  STUDENT 
POWER  and  Militancy.  See  Table  33.  It  would  appear  that 
having  been  raised  as  a  participant,  for  those  persons 
within  the  "professional"  occupational  category,  increases 
the  likelihood  of  the  individual  taking  action  given  that 
his  score  on  STUDENT  POWER  is  high.  Exactly  the  opposite 
is  true  for  those  within  the  white  collar  category.  Chil¬ 
dren  of  blue-collar  workers  appear  comparatively  ready  to 
act  on  their  beliefs  no  matter  what  their  upbringing.  The 
children  of  professional  families,  who  were  not  consulted 
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in  family  decision-making,  are,  of  all  six  categories,  the 
least  likely  to  act  on  their  beliefs  about  student  power. 
That  this  relationship  is  exactly  reversed  among  children 
of  white-collar  workers  is  a  puzzle,  however,  and  casts  the 
findings  into  doubt.  At  the  very  least  it  suggests  that 
much  more  work  should  be  done  with  these  controls  within 
occupational  classes,  for  larger  samples,  before  any  con¬ 
clusions  are  drawn. 


TABLE  33 


STRENGTH  OF  RELATIONSHIP  (GAMMA)  BETWEEN  STUDENT  POWER  AND 
MILITANCY  WHEN  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORY  AND  TYPE  OF  UPBRINGING 

ARE  CONTROLLED 


Upbringing 

Occupational  Categories 

Professional 

White-Collar 

Blue-Collar 

Family 

Participants 

.54626 
(N=119 ) 

.19062 
(N=36 ) 

.54809 
(N=7  2 ) 

Family 

Non-Participants 

.15212 
(N=55 ) 

.  76923 
(N=2  2 ) 

. 40970 
(N=53 ) 

Personal  Characteristics  as  Variables 

Variables  to  be  considered  under  this  heading  are 
three  very  different  types  —  grades,  whether  or  not  the 
student  has  maintained  a  religious  affiliation,  and  whether 
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he  has  ever  worked  for  a  national  or  provincial  political 
party.  Will  these  variables  be  effective  as  underlying 
indicators  of  affect  for  STUDENT  POWER  and  Legitimate  Mil¬ 
itancy? 


Other  studies  show  that  activists  are  dispropor¬ 
tionately  drawn  from  that  group  of  persons  which  is  aca¬ 
demically  successful  --  "success"  defined  as  high  grades. 
Will  the  same  be  true  of  the  "representative"  student  of 
this  sample  who  is  simply  in  favour  of  student  power? 

STUDENT  POWER  Scores,  Controlling  for  Grades.  — 

It  is  found  that  affect  for  STUDENT  POWER  is  slightly  pos¬ 
itively  correlated  with  grades  (n=427,  Pearson  correlation 
coef f icient=. 0680 ,  significant  at  the  .08  level).  A  cross 
tabulation  of  Grades  by  STUDENT  POWER,  grades  being  divi¬ 
ded  into  low,  medium  and  high,*  shows  that  roughly  10  per 
cent  more  students  with  high  grades  are  found  in  the  high¬ 
est  two  categories  than  students  with  low  or  medium  grades 
See  Table  34.  This  finding  would  seem  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  findings  of  other  studies  --  that  the  better  stu¬ 
dents  are  those  who  wish  to  participate  in  the  running  of 


*Stanines  1  to  5  are  low,  6  and  7  are  medium,  and  8 
and  9  are  high.  That  this  division  was  necessary  probably 
shows  that  the  sample  is  sharply  skewed  to  high  marks. 
Seventeen  and  one-half  per  cent  (73)  of  students  had  low 
marks  by  this  trichotomization ,  63.7  per  cent  (276)  had 
medium  grades,  and  18.8  per  cent  (78)  had  high  grades. 
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the  university.  But  what  about  the  relationship  of  grades 
to  the  propensity  to  act,  as  measured  by  the  Legitimate 
Militancy  scale? 

A  crosstabulation  of  grades  with  Legitimate  Mili¬ 
tancy  reveals  that  there  is  only  an  absolutely  minimal  ten¬ 
dency  for  those  students  with  low  grades  to  be  found  in 
larger  numbers  in  the  more  militant  category.  Differences 
in  proportions  are  not  large  enough  to  note. 


TABLE  34 


CROSS-TABULATION  OF  GRADES (TRICHOTOMI ZED) *  BY  MAJOR  STUDENT 

POWER  MEASURE 


Scores  on  Major  Student  Power  Measure 


Grades 

Low 

Med . Low 

Medium 

Med. High 

High 

Row  Total 

Low 

19.2 

(14) 

19.2 

(14) 

24.7 

(18) 

21.9 

(16) 

15.1 

(11) 

17.5 

(73) 

Medium 

23.4 

(62) 

17.7 

(47) 

19.2 

(51) 

21.1 

(56) 

18.5 

(49) 

63 . 7 
(265) 

High 

10.3 

(8) 

20.5 

(16) 

19.2 

(15) 

23.1 

(18) 

26.9 

(21) 

18.8 

(78) 

Total 

20.2 

(84) 

18.5 

(77) 

20.2 

(84) 

21.6 

(90) 

19.5 

(81) 

100 

(4.6) 

*Stanines  1  though  5  =  low 
Stanines  6  and  7  =  medium 
Stainines  8  and  9  =  high 
x2  =  .2992 
Gamma  =  .11947 
df  =  8 
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How  can  one  make  sense  of  these  admittedly  slight 
tendencies,  which  appear  to  work  at  cross-purposes  to  one 
another?  What  happens  when  the  relationship  between  affect 
for  STUDENT  POWER  and  Legitimate  Militancy  is  investigated, 
controlling  for  grades?  There  is  a  significant  and  posi¬ 
tive  relationship  between  these  two  variables  when  grades 
are  controlled,  which,  however,  decreases  in  strength  as 
grades  increase.  The  Gamma  statistic  showing  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  STUDENT  POWER  with  Militancy  for  those  students 
with  low  grades  is  .52414  (n=78) ,  for  students  with  medium 

grades  it  is  .46086  (n=265)  and  for  those  with  high  grades 
it  is  .32482  (n=78).  Therefore,  it  would  appear  that  for 
those  students  who  are  high  on  STUDENT  POWER,  the  stated 
willingness  to  act  becomes  less  with  increasing  academic 
success.  The  finding  suggests  that  the  very  successful 
student  is  somewhat  less  willing  to  take  action  on  his 
beliefs;  or,  perhaps,  that  the  more  intelligent  individ¬ 
ual,  " intelligence"  operationally  defined  by  grades,  is 
simply  more  critical  of  the  university  environment  and 
attains  high  scores  on  STUDENT  POWER  without  having  arrived 
at  any  personal  commitment  to  attempting  to  implement 
change . 

STUDENT  POWER  and  Religious  Affiliation.  —  Other 
research  shows  that  student  activists  are  disproportion¬ 
ately  drawn  from  students  who  are  "non-traditional"  in 
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religious  commitment.  But  the  sample  chosen  for  this  study 
would  again  appear  to  be  unrepresentative  in  that,  of  the 
total  of  428  students,  only  51  individuals  checked  "yes" 
when  asked:  "Are  you  affiliated  with  any  organized  relig¬ 
ion?"  This  group,  compared  with  those  304  who  stated  that 
they  have  no  religious  affiliation,  was  no  different  in 
proportions  having  low  to  high  affect  for  STUDENT  POWER. 

STUDENT  POWER  and  Former  Activity  in  Politics.  -- 
Finally,  what  relation  does  a  history  of  activity  in  out¬ 
side  politics  bear  to  affect  for  STUDENT  POWER?  Activity 
is  operationally  defined  as  having  "worked"  for  a  national 
or  provincial  political  party.  Sixty  respondents  reported 
having  either  "canvassed"  or  "helped  in  elections". 

A  Pearson  correlation  coefficient  (-.0956,  signif¬ 
icant  at  the  .02  level)  shows  a  negative  relationship 
between  not  having  worked  for  a  political  party  and  high 
affect  for  STUDENT  POWER.  In  other  words,  those  who  have 
been  active  beyond  simply  voting  in  national  or  provincial 
politics  are  likely  to  be  high  on  STUDENT  POWER  as  well. 

A  crosstabulation  of  activity  with  STUDENT  POWER  is  shown 
in  Table  35. 

Conclusion 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  findings  of 
this  chapter  would  seem  to  be  abundantly  clear  —  that  the 


I 
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individual  who  is  merely  "for"  student  power,  as  different¬ 
iated  from  that  student  who  is  a  leader  in  the  attempt  to 
achieve  power  for  students  in  university  decision-making, 
is  not  easily  differentiated  from  his  fellow  students  by 
any  of  the  very  obvious  background  variables. 

Support  for  the  general  principles  of  student  power 
ideology,  as  operationally  defined  by  the  summary  STUDENT 
POWER  measure  developed  in  this  research,  is  pretty  gener¬ 
ally  diffused  through  family  background  categories.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  propensity  to  take  action,  as  measured 
by  the  Legitimate  Militancy  scale. 


TABLE  35 


CROSS -TABULATION  OF  PARTY  ACTIVITY  WITH  STUDENT  POWER 


Activity 


Scores  on  Major  Student  Power  Measure 


Low 

Med . Low 

Med . 

Med. High 

High 

Row 

Total 

Yes 

15 

11.7 

20 

28.3 

25.0 

14.1 

(9) 

(7) 

(12) 

(17) 

(15) 

(60) 

NO 

20.8 

19.7 

20.5 

20.3 

18.6 

85.9 

(76) 

(72) 

(75) 

(74) 

(68) 

(365) 

Total 

20.0 

18.6 

20.5 

21.4 

19.5 

100 

(85) 

(79) 

(87) 

(91) 

(83) 

(425) 

x2  =  .2565 
Gamma  =  -.20382 
df  =  4 


' 
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Variables  which  tell  us  something  specifically 
about  the  individual,  such  as  grades,  and  whether  or  not 
he  has  ever  participated  in  politics,  show  somewhat  more 
strength  as  underlying  indicators  of  affect  for  student 
power,  but  even  these  variables  do  not  differentiate  stu¬ 
dents  for  affect  toward  student  power  to  any  significant 
degree . 


Perhaps  the  soundest  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
this  chapter  is  that  when  one  is  attempting  to  different¬ 
iate  students  for  scores  on  measures  relating  to 
university-related  attitudes,  it  is  more  profitable  to 
look  at  peer  groups.  For  example,  faculty  was  found  to  be 
a  more  fruitful  "background"  variable  for  the  purposes  of 
differentiating  among  groups  of  students  for  scores  on  the 
major  STUDENT  POWER  measure.  That  finding,  considered  in 
conjunction  with  the  lack  of  findings  in  the  present  chap¬ 
ter,  would  suggest  that  one  look  at  membership  in  types  of 
social  and  political  clubs,  and  at  informal  peer  groups,  to 
see  if  membership  in  any  or  all  might  serve  as  a  "predic¬ 
tor"  of  affect  for  student  power. 

The  present  data,  however,  does  not  allow  for  such 
an  approach  because  of  the  very  small  numbers  of  students 
stating  membership  in  almost  any  type  of  university-based 

organization,  with  the  possible  exception  of  sports  clubs. 
This  fact  calls  into  question  the  wisdom  of  having 
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attempted  to  draw  a  random  sample  --  or  suggests  that  the 
instrument  might  be  more  economically  and  fruitfully  admin¬ 
istered  a  second  time  to  memberships  of  specific  groups. 
Findings  for  the  present  more  random  sample  could  then 
serve  as  a  useful  basis  for  comparison  to  findings  for 
such  groups. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Directions  for  Future  Research 

This  study  has  had  two  broad  goals:  first,  to 
establish  some  dimensions  of  affect  for  student  power  and 
some  dimensions  of  attitudes  toward  the  university  exper¬ 
ience  in  general,  and,  second,  to  make  a  modest  start  at 
establishing  the  theoretical  significance  of  some  of  these 
dimensions  by  attempting  to  establish  relationships  with 
outside  variables.  The  exploratory  nature  of  the  study 
has  meant,  perhaps,  that  resources  were  not  used  as  eco¬ 
nomically  as  they  might  have  been  and  that  the  potentially 
most  fruitful  aspects  of  the  data  at  hand  have  not  yet  bee 
investigated. 

Directions  for  future  research  would  therefore  be 
twofold.  One  would  wish  to  investigate  relationships 
between  the  psychological  variables  developed  in  this 
research  and  political  variables,  and  also  to  investigate 
relationships  between  both  sets  of  these  variables  and 
"borrowed"  measures  included  in  the  research  instrument  -- 
the  Mental  Health  Index,  and  the  measures  of  Self  Esteem 
and  Depressive  Affect.  Secondly,  one  would  wish  to  admin¬ 
ister  this  instrument,  or  a  modified  version  of  this 
instrument,  a  second  time,  in  an  attempt  to  collect  data 
which  could  then  be  compared  with  findings  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  study.  Let  us  first  consider  aspects  of  this  data 
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which  should  be  investigated. 

Future  Research  Using  Study  Data 

A  number  of  approaches  to  the  present  data  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  work  completed  to  date.  For  instance,  it  was 
perhaps  a  mistake  to  have  used  the  summary  STUDENT  POWER 
measure  in  the  attempt  to  relate  attitudes  towards  student 
power  to  background  variables.  The  STUDENT  POWER  measure 
is  a  composite  of  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism,  Student 
Power  (Administrative) ,  Student  Power  (Academic) ,  Student 
Power  (Organizational)  and  Student  Power  (Democracy) .  Of 
these  measures,  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism  is  by  far 
the  most  sensitive,  and  Student  Power  (Democracy)  the  least 
sensitive.  Therefore,  summing  scores  on  these  measures, 
and  then  attempting  to  relate  the  summary  measure  to  back¬ 
ground  variables,  can  be  viewed  as  having  a  "diluting" 
effect.  The  exercise  was  useful,  in  that  it  indicated 
the  direction  that  future  work  might  take,  but  it  is  almost 
certain  that  more  significant  relationships  would  have 
been  found  had  the  most  sensitive  measures  been  left  undi¬ 
luted. 


However,  there  is  a  conceptual  difficulty  in  cho¬ 
osing  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism  as  the  only  indicator 
of  attitudes  toward  student  power.  This  difficulty  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  measure  itself,  as  it  is  a  very  specific, 
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almost  personally-oriented  measure  of  attitudes  toward 
radical  students  —  many  of  the  items  are  phrased  in  a  hos¬ 
tile  fashion,  and  concern  such,  one  hopes,  apolitical 
topics  as  the  dress  and  speech  habits  of  radical  students. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  fact  this  measure  proved  the  most  sensitive.  People 
are  perhaps  more  responsive  to  items  which  have  a  speci¬ 
fic,  concrete  type  of  content  --  items  which  call  upon 
immediate  experience. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  establish  just  how 
important  such  salient  "personal"  attitudes  toward  a  refer¬ 
ence  group  are  to  the  formation  of  more  abstract  political 
attitudes.  Perhaps  one  could  begin  investigation  of  such 
a  question  by  investigating  scores  on  the  "content"  student 
power  measures  —  Student  Power  (Administrative) ,  Student 
Power  (Academic)  and  Student  Power  (Democracy)  --  with 
scores  on  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism  controlled.  In 
other  words,  if  one  maintains  Fear  of  Radicals  at  one  or 
another  level,  what  would  be  the  variation  in  scores  for 
other  measures? 

Speaking  still  primarily  of  the  measure,  Fear  of 
Radicals  and  Radicalism,  one  wonders  what  the  psychological 
correlates  of  scores  on  this  measure  would  be.  For 
example,  how  do  scores  on  Fear  of  Radicals  relate  to  scores 
on  Aimlessness,  Personal  Alienation  and  Contentment? 
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Perhaps  more  important,  how  do  scores  on  Fear  of  Radicals 
relate  to  Mental  Health,  Depressive  Affect  and  Self  Esteem? 
One  would  like  to  establish  "syndromes"  of  attitudes  -- 
with  Fear  of  Radicals  as  a  core  --  and  attempt  to  relate 
these  "syndromes"  to  background  variables. 

Findings  of  the  fourth  chapter  --  i.e.,  that  women 
are  actually  somewhat  higher  on  affect  for  student  power  -- 
taken  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  findings  for  the  sixth 
chapter  --  i.e.,  that  students  with  high  grades  are  some¬ 
what  more  likely  to  favour  student  power  --  suggests  that 
more  work  be  done  using  grades  as  a  control.  Is  "intelli¬ 
gence",  as  defined  by  grades,  actually  an  intervening  vari¬ 
able  which  might  explain  a  good  deal  of  variation  attribu¬ 
ted  to  sex?  It  is  not  illogical  to  suppose  that  university 
women  might  be  proportionately  more  academically  successful 
than  male  students,  as  going  to  university  is  still  more 
clearly  part  of  the  male  role  than  it  is  of  the  female 
role.  Therefore,  one  might  speculate  that  "cleverness" 
might  be  more  a  characteristic  of  the  female  university 
student,  who  likely  has  to  be  more  highly  motivated  to 
attend  university  than  does  the  male  student. 

Throughout  the  fifth  chapter,  there  is  a  more-or- 
less  implicit  assumption  that  faculty  performs  a  sociali¬ 
zation  function  for  the  student.  An  obvious  way  to  test 
this  assumption  would  be  to  investigate  scores  on  all 
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"political"  measures  with  number  of  years  in  attendance 
controlled.  If  students  in  the  professions  were  to  "lose" 
affect  for  student  power  as  number  of  years  on  campus 
increased,  and  Arts  students  were  to  gain  affect  for 
student  power  with  increasing  years  in  their  faculty,  this 
finding  would  support  the  idea  that  faculties  are  "sub¬ 
cultures"  within  the  university.  A  further  check  on  this 
hypothesis  could  be  performed  by  choosing  a  random  sample 
of  first  year  students  from  the  total  sample,  for  purposes 
of  comparison  of  scores  on  measures  with  a  random  sample 
of,  say,  fourth  and  fifth  year  students  taken  from  the 
total  sample.  Further,  how  would  student  power  and  psycho¬ 
logical  variables  relate  to  one  another  with  years  in 
attendance  at  the  university  controlled?  And,  indeed, 
would  such  variables  as  mental  health,  self  esteem  and 
depressive  affect  relate  to  number  of  years  in  attendance? 

A  suggestion  was  made  in  Chapter  V  that  the  Arts 
student  is  psychologically  more  "free"  to  favour  student 
power  because  his  future  is  not  so  defined  by  choice  of 
faculty  as  is  the  case  in  the  professions.  What  are  the 
consequences  of  this  assumed  "freedom"  for  the  individual? 
It  might  be  interesting  to  pursue  faculty  differences  on 
measures  such  as  self  esteem,  mental  health  and  depressive 
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Generation  of  New  Data 

At  the  end  of  Chapter  VI ,  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  instrument  might  be  more  fruitfully  administered 
a  second  time  to  members  of  both  formal  and  informal  peer 
groups.  Judging  from  past  experience,  one  feels  that 
there  would  be  little  chance  of  gaining  co-operation  of 
campus  radicals  as  a  group,  however,  such  a  project  should 
be  pursued.  As  well,  it  would  be  valuable  to  get  a  size¬ 
able  sample  of  Students'  Union  activists,  and  samples  from 
the  memberships  of  "old-line"  political  campus  groups, 
campus  religious  clubs,  and  fraternity  and  sorority  mem¬ 
bers.  One  could  then  test  for  significant  differences  on 
scores  on  political  measures  between  these  various  groups. 
It  would  also  be  valuable  to  see  how  much  "overlap"  of 
membership  there  is  between  groups  —  and  what  bearing  mem¬ 
berships  might  have  to  political  behavior  in  university 
politics . 


The  mention  of  actual  behavior  introduces  a  second 
topic  under  the  general  heading  of  "new  research".  It  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  relate  stated  attitudes  to 
actual  behavior  with  a  random  sample  such  as  the  one  drawn 
for  this  study  —  mainly  because  it  appears  that  too  few 
persons  actually  do  participate  for  sub-groups  to  be  mean¬ 
ingful  for  statistical  comparisons  unless  one  has  a  huge 
random  sample.  Secondly,  no  thorough-going  "index  of 
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activity"  was  included  in  the  research  instrument.  Students 
were  asked  how  much  consideration  they  gave  to  campus  poli¬ 
tical  matters,  national  political  affairs,  and  whether  they 
belonged  to  clubs  and  whether  they  had  worked  for  a  formal 
political  party  --  but  a  new  and  more  coherent  index  of 
activity  should  be  thought  out  and  included  in  any  instru¬ 
ment  which  might  be  administered  to  memberships  of  specific 
clubs . 


As  well,  in  investigating  relationships  between 
club  memberships  and  attitudes  toward,  say,  radical  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  variables  containing  the  ideological  content 
of  student  power  as  defined  by  this  study,  it  might  well  be 
interesting  to  include  measures  which  would  attempt  to 
objectively  test  the  individual's  political  knowledge.  For 
example,  one  has  a  hunch  that  many  of  those  students  who 
replied  "agree"  to  a  statement  such  as  "Students  don't  need 
a  vote  on  the  University's  Board  of  Governors"  did  so  in 
fulfillment  of  a  general  "emotional"  stance  toward  the  issue 
of  student  power.  Did  they  know  whether  in  fact  students 
do  have  such  a  representative,  and  who  that  person  might 
be?  Do  students  know  very  much  about  the  channels  that 
are  open  to  them  for  redress  of  grievances?  The  study  has 
not  answered  this  last  question  and  it  is  one  that  should 
be  investigated. 
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In  summary,  one  would,  in  future  research,  wish  to 
do  a  very  careful  review  of  the  previous  questionnaire, 
saving  those  measures  which  proved  fruitful  and  substitut¬ 
ing  other  variables  for  less  fruitful  measures,  and  admin¬ 
ister  it  to  carefully  selected  sub-samples  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  community . 
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Department  of  Political  Science,  Jerry  Ezekiel.  His  as 
yet  unfinished  Master's  thesis  will  also  be  drawn  from 
this  data,  and  will  discuss  the  inter-relations  of  the 
dimensions  of  attitudes  toward  student  power,  as  operation¬ 
ally  defined  by  this  study. 
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Voter  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1960). 
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''’Dr.  N.  Chi  of  Queen's  University  at  Kingston,  is  the 
source  of  this  technique. 

2 

For  the  third  class,  a  congruence  between  self- 
identification  and  articulation  of  position  in  terms  of 
"radical",  "moderate",  "conservative"  labels  was  not  at  all 
apparent.  Positions  circled  were  far  more  radical  in  com¬ 
parison  to  other  classes,  yet  a  content  analysis  of  the 
written  part  revealed  a  distribution  over  the  political 
spectrum  that  was  similar  to  the  other  two  classes.  The 
most  obvious  explanation  was  the  presence  of  a  well-known 
radical  student  leader  as  lecturer;  the  students  appeared 
to  have  gained  affect  for  the  radical  stance,  and  styled 
themselves  as  student  power  advocates,  with  relatively  lit¬ 
tle  over-flow  of  content  into  their  expressed  hopes  for 
change  in  the  university. 

3 

Response  categories  for  the  273  student  power  items 
were  "agree",  "neither  agree  nor  disagree",  and  "disagree". 

4 

For  the  most  part,  the  procedure  was  as  follows: 
Items  one  to  100  were  factor  analyzed,  then  items  50  to 
150,  100  to  200,  etc.,  yielding  a  total  of  six  factor 
structures.  Each  of  the  latter  consisted  of  25  factors, 
the  maximum  number  in  the  program  utilized. 

Time  did  not  permit  further  refinement  of  measures 
before  the  final  questionnaire  was  administered,  so  further 
analysis  of  pre-test  data  was  postponed,  to  be  carried  out 
while  preparing  final  questionnaire  data  for  analysis.  In 
any  event,  it  was  decided  not  to  drop  many  more  items  on 
the  basis  of  pre-test  findings,  because  of  the  known  unrep¬ 
resentative  nature  of  the  pre-test  sample.  It  was  decided, 
instead,  to  refine  measures  on  the  basis  of  knowledge 
gained  from  factor  analysis  of  both  pre-test  and  final 
questionnaire  data. 

^The  General  Mental  Health  Index,  and  measures  of 
depressive  affect,  sensitivity  to  criticism  and  self  esteem 
were  included  for  purposes  of  future  data  analysis. 

7  ... 

In  all  cases  where  examples  of  questionnaire  items 
are  given,  a.  plus  sign  indicates  an  item  for  which  "dis¬ 
agree"  indicates  the  presence  of  the  trait  or  variable  in 
question;  for  all  other  items  "agree"  is  the  response 
indicating  presence  of  the  variable.  In  this  case,  a 
"disagree"  response  to  the  designated  item  indicates 
greater  favourableness  towards  student  power,  while  agree¬ 
ing  to  non-asterisked  items  also  indicates  favourableness. 
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Chapter  III 

■'"All  together,  thirteen  items  from  various  factors 
were  dropped  for  the  expected  "final"  factor  analysis. 
Criteria  for  elimination  were: 

Poor  discriminators:  These  items  had  fewer  than 
five  per  cent  of  cases  in  either  the  "agree"  cell, 
or  the  "disagree"  cell.  Twelve  of  the  13  items  met 
this  criterion. 

Especially  poor  discriminators:  These  items  had 
fewer  than  five  per  cent  of  cases  in  either  the 
"agree"  or  "disagree"  cells,  and  more  than  85  per 
cent  of  cases  in  one  of  these  cells.  Seven  of  the 
13  items  met  this  criterion. 

Face  validity:  These  items  had  fewer  than  five  per 
cent  of  cases  in  either  the  "agree"  or  "disagree" 
cells,  and  the  items  were  considered  too  blatant  or 
too  platitudinous  to  be  interpreted  meaningfully. 

Five  of  the  13  items  met  this  criterion. 

Finally,  one  other  item  was  excluded:  "Some  people 
just  aren't  capable  of  pursuing  a  university  education." 
While  frequencies  fell  just  short  of  fulfilling  the  first 
criterion  for  elimination,  the  item  had  obviously  been 
interpreted  in  a  manner  different  from  that  intended.  The 
item  had  been  intended  to  tap  elitist  attitudes,  but  was 
likely  responded  to  as  a  simple  statement  of  fact  —  i.e., 
"some"  people  are  illiterate,  etc.,  and  therefore  incapa¬ 
ble  of  pursuing  a  university  education. 

Table  2,  Appendix  B,  specifies  eliminated  items  and 
their  frequencies. 

Chapter  IV 

^-Angus  Campbell,  et  al.  ,  The  American  Voter,  p.  474. 

2 Ibid. ,  p.  492  . 

2 Bernard  Hennessy,  "Politicals  and  Apoliticals:  Some 
Measurements  of  Personality  Traits",  Bobbs-Merrill  Reprint 
PS-125,  Reprinted  from  Midwest  Journal  of  Political  Science, 
III  (November,  1959),  p.  344. 

^Samuel  A.  Stouffer,  Communism,  Conformity  and  Civil 
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Liberties,  pp.  131-132. 


APPENDIX  A 


TABLE  I 

SUMMARY  OF  FACTORS  I  TO  XV  FROM  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF  97  VARI¬ 
ABLES  USING  PRE-TEST  DATA 


Loading 

Factor  I 

-.783 

Students  have  a  responsibility  to  be  concerned, 
informed  and  active  participants  in  the  running 
of  the  university. 

-.747 

The  university  administration,  like  that  of  a 

city,  province,  or  nation,  should  be  controlled 
by  the  people  for  whom  it  is  administering,  that 
is,  faculty  and  students. 

.  699 

Only  naive,  immature  students  would  want  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  decisions  of  faculty  and  administration 

-.693 

It  is  the  student's  education  at  stake,  so  he 

should  have  a  voice  in  what  kind  of  an  education 
he  gets  at  the  university. 

.  693 

Students  don't  need  a  vote  on  the  University's 
Board  of  Governors. 

.  674 

Students  already  have  a  big  enough  voice  in  univer 
sity  affairs. 

.663 

Because  they  are  only  a  part  of  the  university  for 
a  few  short  years,  students  should  not  bother 
becoming  concerned  with  university  administra¬ 
tion  and  course  offerings. 

-.662 

University  students  definitely  deserve  a  say  in 
setting  broad  university  policies  regarding  the 
development  of  future  academic  programs,  campus 
planning  and  other  matters. 

-.634 

University  students  should  have  the  right  to  organ 
ize  to  protect  their  own  interests. 

.  611 

I  have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  become  more  invol¬ 
ved  in  university  affairs. 

-.604 

University  administrators  should  consider  them¬ 
selves  responsible  to  students  as  well  as 
faculty  for  how  they  perform  their  jobs. 

.  603 

It  would  probably  be  best  for  the  university  if 
faculty  and  administrators  took  a  hard  line  with 
student  power  advocates. 

.591 

If  the  radical  students  had  anything  to  say,  they 
wouldn't  find  it  necessary  to  attract  attention 
by  freakish  dress  and  hair  styles. 

.  586 

Because  they  are  here  for  such  a  short  time,  stu¬ 
dents  have  very  little  real  stake  in  what  goes 
on  at  the  university. 
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TABLE  I  (cont.) 


Loading 

Factor  I 

.573 

If  the  student  radicals  care  so  much  about  suffer¬ 
ing,  they  should  go  where  the  action  really  is, 
like  our  own  Indian  reserves,  Viet  Nam,  or  South 
America,  instead  of  stirring  up  unnecessary 
trouble  in  the  university. 

.534 

Student  opinion  ought  to  be  considered  and  weighed 
but  the  university's  final  decisions  must  always 
remain  faculty  right  and  responsibility. 

.  526 

Radical  students  are  a  bigger  threat  to  the  ordin¬ 
ary  student  than  are  the  faculty  and  administra¬ 
tion  . 

.  516 

Matters  such  as  parking  problems  and  eating  facil¬ 
ities  are  the  only  legitimate  administrative 
concerns  of  university  students. 

.  511 

Decision-making  in  university  affairs  would  take 
up  too  much  of  the  student's  time  and  might 
stand  in  the  way  of  important  learning. 

-.507 

Students  should  have  the  right  to  strike  if  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

.499 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  meaningful  change  at 
this  university  is  the  S.D.U.  because  its  irre¬ 
sponsible  membership  antagonizes  faculty  and 
administration . 

.478 

If  students  had  votes  in  the  university's  official 
governing  bodies,  they  probably  wouldn't  know 
what  to  do  with  them. 

.476 

Democratic  operation  of  the  university  wouldn't  be 
a  good  idea  because  of  the  problem  in  establish¬ 
ing  procedures  and  structures. 

.455 

Students  will  have  ample  time  to  express  their 
ideas  when  people  from  their  generation  are  in 
charge  of  the  administration. 

.440 

The  existing  Students'  Union  is  an  adequate  means 
for  presenting  student  demands  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  . 

.434 

A  democratically-run  university  would  probably  be 
very  chaotic. 

.418 

Students  should  definitely  have  a  voice  in  deter¬ 
mining  course  content  and  required  courses. 

.  418 

Radical  students  would  probably  dominate  any  stu¬ 
dent  attempts  to  participate  in  the  running  of 
the  university. 
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TABLE  I  (cont. ) 


Loading 


Factor 


II 


.665 

.655 

.616 

.613 

.  592 
.  584 
.  569 

.531 

.  526 

.  511 
.482 

.471 


-.451 

.447 

.412 


Generally  speaking,  once  a  professor  has  tenure, 
he  ceases  to  care  much  about  students. 

University  administrators  just  don't  give  a  damn 
about  how  thir  decisions  affect  student  lives. 

Because  of  the  "dog-eat-dog " ,  "publish  or  perish" 
situation  that  exists,  most  university  faculty 
members  can't  be  expected  to  be  overly  concerned 
about  student  needs. 

Most  university  administrators  are  overpaid  do- 
nothings  who  just  keep  the  university  from  pro¬ 
gressing  . 

University  professors  are  usually  too  dogmatic. 
They  think  everything  they  say  has  to  be  right. 

Students  should  demand  the  abolition  of  the  uni¬ 
versity's  tenure  system  for  professors. 

University  courses  don't  deal  with  the  important 
questions;  they  deal  with  the  trivia  that  sur¬ 
rounds  these  questions. 

The  only  way  for  a  student  to  do  well  in  this  uni¬ 
versity  system  is  to  have  friends  among  the 
faculty . 

Many  faculty  members  won't  take  radical  positions 
on  issues  because  they  are  afraid  of  losing 
their  jobs. 

A  student  at  this  university  is  just  a  1/16  hole 
in  an  IBM  punch  card. 

A  university  student  probably  learns  more  from 
discussions  with  fellow  students  than  he  does 
from  faculty. 

A  lot  of  students  are  probably  afraid  to  support 
the  student  activists,  because  professors  would 
discriminate  against  them  in  giving  grades. 

University  students,  faculty  and  administrators 
have  a  great  deal  in  common. 

University  lectures  are  generally  dry  and  boring. 

Drastic  changes  are  so  badly  needed  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  that  it  makes  one  angry  to  think  that  the 
question  is  even  debatable. 
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TABLE  1  (cont.) 


Loading 

Factor  III 

.677 

Power  in  university  decision-making,  not  influence, 
is  what  students  should  aspire  to. 

.  659 

Responsible  students  should  sit  as  observers  on 
university  governing  bodies. 

.559 

The  reason  I'm  in  university  is  freedom  —  I  feel 

I  have  freedom  here  to  pursue  my  own  interests. 

-.548 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  university  experience 
has  not  been  very  pleasant  for  me. 

.484 

Radical  students  are  a  bigger  threat  to  the  ordin¬ 
ary  student  than  are  the  faculty  and  administra¬ 
tors  . 

.  420 

The  existing  Students'  Union  is  an  adequate  means 
for  presenting  student  demands  to  the  university. 

Loading 

Factor  IV 

.  730 

Had  I  known  more  about  what  the  university  experi¬ 
ence  would  really  be  like,  I  would  still  have 
been  eager  to  come  here. 

.  664 

Attending  university  is  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
experiences  in  a  person's  life. 

-.612 

Being  in  a  university  community  is  generally 

.595 

depressing . 

University  helps  a  person  find  worthwhile  goals  in 
life . 

-.595 

.559 

I  feel  lost  and  alone  much  of  the  time  on  campus. 
The  reason  I'm  in  university  is  freedom  --  I  feel 

I  have  freedom  here  to  pursue  my  own  interests. 

-.557 

It  makes  me  very  unhappy  to  think  that  so  many  of 
my  good  years  —  my  youth  —  will  be  wasted  in 
university . 

-.548 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  university  experi- 

.  422 

ence  has  not  been  very  pleasant  for  me. 

I've  made  several  friendships  at  university  that 
will  probably  last  a  lifetime. 

Loading 

Factor  V 

.736 

I'm  here  because  my  parents  pressured  me  into  get¬ 
ting  a  university  education. 

.712 

I  came  to  university  mainly  because  it  was  expec¬ 
ted  of  me. 
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TABLE  1  (cont.) 


Loading 

Factor  V 

.  655 

.570 

.554 

People  who  go  to  university  work  hard  for  what 
they  get  and  therefore  belong  "on  the  top"  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  rest  of  society. 

I  guess  the  main  reason  I'm  in  university  is  that 
it  was  the  "thing  to  do". 

University  graduates  deserve  a  high  social  status 
because  of  the  hard  work  and  sacrifice  that  went 
into  their  degrees. 

Loading 

Factor  VI 

.  627 

.591 

-.577 

.  503 

.451 

Most  university  students  try  to  take  the  snap 
courses . 

Going  to  university  is  largely  a  matter  of  luck 
and  social  background. 

Some  people  just  aren't  capable  of  pursuing  a 
university  education. 

University  graduates  aren't  really  better  than 
other  people;  other  people  probably  didn't  get 
the  breaks. 

While  at  university,  I  have  formed  several  intense 
friendships,  based  on  common  intellectual  inter¬ 
ests  . 

Loading 

Factor  VII 

.  687 

-.598 

-.478 

Students  can  probably  bring  about  any  changes  in 
this  university  that  they  deem  necessary. 

Student  interests  are  so  diverse  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  one  unified  student  voice 
regarding  university  problems. 

Radical  students  would  probably  dominate  any  stu¬ 
dent  attempts  to  participate  in  the  running  of 
the  university. 
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TABLE  1  (cont. ) 


Loading 

Factor  VIII 

.654 

I  came  to  university  because  it  beats  working. 

.376 

Upon  graduating  from  high  school  I  didn't  really 

know  what  I  wanted  to  do,  so  I  came  to  university 

Loading 

Factor  IX 

.695 

Students  should  have  an  equal  say  in  all  university 
matters,  except  where  it  is  obvious  that  only 
those  with  special  knowledge  could  handle  the 
problem . 

.495 

Most  students  have  a  good  understanding  of  how  dif¬ 
ficult  and  complex  a  job  it  is,  running  a  uni¬ 
versity  . 

-.444 

Having  a  university  degree  doesn't  necessarily  make 
a  person  superior  to  others. 

.  427 

I  have  a  considerable  amount  of  contact  with  other 
students  outside  of  classes. 

Loading 

Factor  X 

.631 

By  the  time  most  students  find  out  what  is  going  on 
at  the  university,  it  has  already  happened. 

.  561 

If  reasonable  demands  for  changes  in  the  university 
continue  to  be  frustrated,  the  situation  is 
likely  to  become  explosive. 

.411 

University  lectures  are  generally  dry  and  boring. 

Loading 

Factor  XI 

-.546 

The  primary  concern  of  the  university  should  not  be 
with  academic  matters,  but  rather  with  the  real 
problems  of  the  society. 

-.481 

A  university  student  probably  learns  more  from  dis¬ 
cussions  with  fellow  students  than  he  does  from 
faculty. 

-.427 

Students  should  have  as  much  say  in  running  the 
university  as  "older  and  more  experienced"  fac¬ 
ulty  and  administrators. 

TABLE  1  (cont.) 


Loading 

Factor  XII 

.563 

Students  could  make  significant  contributions  to 
tenure  discussions. 

-.560 

The  size  of  the  university  has  not  interfered  with 
my  being  able  to  make  friends  with  other  stu¬ 
dents  . 

.424 

S.D.U.'s  demands  for  student  power  are  realistic, 
and  should  be  supported  by  the  student  body  in 
general . 

-.402 

I've  made  several  friendships  at  university  that 
will  probably  last  a  lifetime. 

Loading 

Factor  XIII 

.  625 

Most  students  have  an  intrinsic  interest  in  their 
course  material  rather  than  being  mark  and 
achievement  oriented. 

.  504 

Students'  Union  activists  are  just  a  bunch  of 
clean-cut  guys  who  don't  know  where  the  action 
is,  and  probably  don't  care. 

-.404 

Student  radicals  ask  the  right  questions,  but 

responsible  students  must  be  the  ones  who  answer 

Loading 

Factor  XIV 

.612 

University  students  could  take  more  advantage  of 
existing  channels  for  complaints,  such  as  indi¬ 
vidual  lecturers  and  faculty-student  committees. 

-.472 

University  graduates  deserve  a  high  social  status 
because  of  the  hard  work  and  sacrifice  that 

.433 

went  into  their  degrees. 

Upon  graduating  from  high  school,  I  didn't  really 
know  what  I  wanted  to  do,  so  I  came  to  univer¬ 
sity. 
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TABLE  1  (cont.) 


Loading 

Factor  XV 

.465 

Students  should  have  the  right  to  strike  if  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

.428 

Students  will  have  ample  time  to  express  their 
ideas  when  people  from  their  generation  are  in 
charge  of  the  administration. 

.  400 

While  at  university,  I  have  formed  several  intense 
friendships,  based  on  common  intellectual  inter¬ 
ests  . 

APPENDIX  B 


TABLE  1 


SUMMARY  OF  FACTORS  I  TO  XIV  FROM  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF 
97  VARIABLES  USING  FINAL  STUDY  DATA 


Loading 


Factor  I 


.  784 
.723 

.709 

.669 

-.636 

.  592 
.  563 
.  517 

.495 


.471 


.442 

.  435 


-.412 


University  students  should  have  the  right  to  organ¬ 
ize  to  protect  their  own  interests. 

University  students  could  take  more  advantage  of 
existing  channels  for  complaints,  such  as  indi¬ 
vidual  lecturers  and  faculty-student  committees. 

Many  faculty  members  won't  take  radical  positions 
on  issues  because  they  are  afraid  of  losing 
their  jobs. 

Power  in  university  decision-making,  not  influ¬ 
ence,  is  what  students  should  aspire  to. 

Only  naive,  immature  students  would  want  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  decisions  of  faculty  and  administration. 

I  came  to  university  because  it  beats  working. 

The  university  is  too  impersonal. 

It  is  the  student's  education  at  stake,  so  he 

should  have  a  voice  in  what  kind  of  an  education 
he  gets  at  the  university. 

University  students  definitely  deserve  a  say  in 
setting  broad  university  policies  regarding  the 
development  of  future  academic  programs,  campus 
planning  and  other  matters. 

Because  they  are  only  a  part  of  the  university  for 
a  few  short  years,  students  should  not  bother 
becoming  concerned  with  university  administra¬ 
tion  and  course  offerings. 

University  graduates  deserve  a  high  social  status 
because  of  the  hard  work  and  sacrifice  that 
went  into  their  degrees. 

University  helps  a  person  find  worthwhile  goals  in 
life. 

Students  will  have  ample  time  to  express  their 
ideas  when  people  from  their  generation  are  in 
charge  of  the  administration. 
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TABLE  1  (cont.) 

Loading 

Factor  II 

.705 

If  the  radical  students  had  anything  to  say,  they 

.  676 

wouldn't  find  it  necessary  to  attract  attention 
by  freakish  dress  and  hair  styles. 

Radical  students  are  a  bigger  threat  to  the  ordin¬ 
ary  student  than  are  the  faculty  and  administra¬ 
tors  . 

.668 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  meaningful  change  at 

this  university  is  the  S.D.U.,  because  its  irre¬ 
sponsible  membership  antagonizes  faculty  and 
administration. 

.585 

If  the  student  radicals  care  so  much  about  suffer- 

-.575 

ing ,  they  should  go  where  the  action  really  is, 
like  our  own  Indian  reserves,  Viet  Nam,  or  South 
America,  instead  of  stirring  up  unnecessary 
trouble  in  the  university. 

S.D.U.'s  demands  for  student  power  are  realistic, 
and  should  be  supported  by  the  student  body  in 
general . 

.544 

Marxist  cliches  and  intellectual  jargon  are  so 
much  a  part  of  the  student  radical's  vocabulary 
that  their  view  of  reality  is  distorted. 

.  517 

It  would  probably  be  best  for  the  university  if 
faculty  and  administrators  took  a  hard  line 
with  student  power  advocates. 

.  487 

Student  opinion  ought  to  be  considered  and  weighed, 
but  the  university's  final  decisions  must  always 
remain  faculty  right  and  responsibility. 

-.All 

Generally  speaking,  the  S.D.U.  people  have  a 
pretty  good  understanding  of  the  way  this  uni¬ 
versity  is  run. 

Loading 

Factor  III 

.594 

University  professors  are  usually  too  dogmatic. 

They  think  everything  they  say  has  to  be  right. 

.559 

University  courses  don't  deal  with  the  important 
questions;  they  deal  with  the  trivia  that  sur¬ 
rounds  these  questions. 

.  515 

A  university  student  probably  learns  more  from 
discussions  with  fellow  students  than  he  does 

.488 

from  faculty. 

University  lectures  are  generally  dry  and  boring. 
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TABLE  1  (cont.) 


Loading 


Factor 


III 


.460 

.446 

.444 

.424 

.401 


Generally  speaking,  once  a  professor  has  tenure, 
he  ceases  to  care  much  about  students. 

By  the  time  most  students  find  out  what  is  going 
on  at  the  university,  it  has  already  happened. 

Because  of  the  "dog-eat-dog" ,  "publish-or-perish" 
situation  that  exists,  most  university  faculty 
members  can't  be  expected  to  be  overly  concerned 
about  student  needs. 

University  administrators  just  don't  give  a  damn 
about  how  their  decisions  affect  students' 
lives . 

A  student  at  this  university  is  just  a  1/16  inch 
hole  in  an  IBM  punch  card. 


Loading 


Factor  IV 


-.688 


.594 

.588 

.573 


-.569 

-.500 

-.485 


Had  I  known  more  about  what  the  university  experi¬ 
ence  would  really  be  like,  I  would  still  have 
been  eager  to  come  here. 

Being  in  a  university  community  is  generally 
depressing. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  university  experi¬ 
ence  has  not  been  very  pleasant  for  me. 

It  makes  me  very  unhappy  to  think  that  so  many  of 
my  good  years  —  my  youth  --  will  be  wasted  in 
university. 

Attending  university  is  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
experiences  in  a  person's  life. 

University  helps  a  person  find  worthwhile  goals  in  life. 

The  reason  I'm  in  university  is  freedom  —  I  feel 
I  have  freedom  here  to  pursue  my  own  interests. 


Loading 


Factor  V 


.646  Students  should  definitely  have  a  voice  in  deter¬ 
mining  course  content  and  required  courses. 

.586  University  administrators  should  consider  them¬ 
selves  responsible  to  students  as  well  as  fac¬ 
ulty  for  how  they  perform  their  jobs. 


■' 


* 

■  ■ 
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TABLE  1  (cont.) 


Loading 

Factor  V 

.530 

Students  could  make  significant  contributions  to 
tenure  discussions. 

-.484 

Because  they  are  only  a  part  of  the  university  for 
a  few  short  years,  students  should  not  bother 
becoming  concerned  with  university  administration 
and  course  offerings. 

.440 

Student  radicals  ask  the  right  questions,  but 

responsible  students  must  be  the  ones  who  answer. 

.430 

University  students,  faculty  and  administrators 
have  a  great  deal  in  common. 

.425 

Without  full-time  professional  administrators,  the 
university  could  not  stay  in  operation. 

Loading 

Factor  VI 

.784 

The  university  should  be  far  more  critical  of  soci¬ 
ety  and  far  less  oriented  towards  the  status 
quo. 

.741 

Students  should  demand  the  abolition  of  the  uni¬ 
versity's  tenure  system  for  professors. 

.643 

Students  should  have  as  much  say  in  running  the 
university  as  "older  and  more  experienced"  fac¬ 
ulty  and  administrators. 

.641 

Having  a  university  degree  doesn't  necessarily  make 
a  person  superior  to  others. 

-.412 

I  have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  become  more  involved 
in  university  affairs. 

Loading 

Factor  VII 

.675 

Students  don't  need  a  vote  on  the  university's 

Board  of  Governors. 

.567 

Students  already  have  a  big  enough  voice  in  univer¬ 
sity  affairs. 

-.528 

Students  have  a  responsibility  to  be  concerned, 
informed  and  active  participants  in  the  running 
of  the  university. 

.  520 

If  students  had  votes  in  the  university's  official 
governing  bodies,  they  probably  wouldn't  know 
what  to  do  with  them. 
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TABLE  1  (cont.) 


Loading 


Factor  VII 


.413  Matters  such  as  parking  problems  and  eating 

facilities  are  the  only  legitimate  concerns  of 
university  students. 

-.401  It  is  the  student's  education  at  stake,  so  he 

should  have  a  voice  in  what  kind  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  he  gets  at  the  university. 


Loading 


Factor  VIII 


.731 
.689 
.  576 

.520 

.518 


I  came  to  university  mainly  because  it  was  expec¬ 
ted  of  me. 

I  guess  the  main  reason  I'm  in  university  is  that 
it  was  the  "thing  to  do". 

Upon  graduating  from  high  school,  I  didn't  really 
know  what  I  wanted  to  do,  so  I  came  to  univer¬ 
sity  . 

My  reasons  for  coming  to  university  were  poorly 
defined  and  are  subject  to  constant  re¬ 
examination  . 

I'm  here  because  my  parents  pressured  me  into  get¬ 
ting  a  university  education. 


Loading 


Factor  IX 


.615 

-.602 


-.544 

-.463 

.448 


I  feel  lost  and  alone  much  of  the  time  on  campus. 

The  size  of  the  university  has  not  interfered 
with  my  being  able  to  make  friends  with  other 
students . 

I  have  a  considerable  amount  of  contact  with 
other  students  outside  of  classes. 

I've  made  several  friendships  at  university  that 
will  probably  last  a  lifetime. 

If  I  could  make  more  friends  here,  university 
wouldn't  be  such  an  unhappy  experience. 
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TABLE  1  (cont.) 


Loading 

i - - - - - 

Factor  X 

.739 

People  who  go  to  university  work  hard  for  what  they 
get  and  therefore  belong  "on  the  top"  relative  to 
the  rest  of  society. 

.665 

If  university  graduates  weren't  somehow  superior  to 
other  people,  they  wouldn't  have  gotten  through 
university . 

.536 

University  graduates  deserve  a  high  social  status 
because  of  the  hard  work  and  sacrifice  that  went 
into  their  degrees. 

-.526 

University  graduates  aren't  really  better  than 
other  people;  other  people  probably  didn't  get 
the  breaks. 

Loading 

Factor  XI 

.  797 

What  we  need  at  this  university  is  not  student 
power,  but  more  communication  between  students 
and  administrators. 

.  772 

What  we  need  at  this  university  is  not  student 
power,  but  more  communication  between  professors 
and  students. 

Loading 

Factor  XII 

.  625 

The  only  way  for  a  student  to  do  well  in  this  uni¬ 
versity  system  is  to  have  friends  among  the  fac¬ 
ulty. 

.487 

A  lot  of  students  are  probably  afraid  to  support 
the  student  activists,  because  professors  would 
discriminate  against  them  in  giving  grades. 

Loading 

Factor  XIII 

.573 

A  democratically-run  university  would  probably  be 
very  chaotic. 

.545 

Democratic  operation  of  the  university  wouldn't  be 
a  good  idea  because  of  the  problem  in  establish¬ 
ing  procedures  and  structures. 
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TABLE  1  (cont.) 


Loading 

Factor  XIII 

.All 

.412 

Decision-making  in  university  affairs  would  take 
up  too  much  of  the  student's  time  and  might 
stand  in  the  way  of  important  learning. 

Student  interests  are  so  diverse  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  one  unified  student  voice 
regarding  university  problems. 

Loading 

Factor  XIV 

.  545 

.415 

.411 

Most  students  have  a  good  understanding  of  how 
difficult  and  complex  a  job  it  is,  running  a 
university. 

The  university  administration,  like  that  of  a 
city,  province,  or  nation,  should  be  controlled 
by  the  people  for  whom  it  is  administering, 
that  is,  faculty  and  students. 

Most  university  administrators  are  overpaid  do- 
nothings  who  just  keep  the  university  from  pro¬ 
gressing  . 

ITEMS  WITH  EXTREME  FREQUENCIES  ELIMINATED  FROM  FINAL  FACTOR  ANALYSIS 
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APPENDIX  C 


TABLE  1 

SUMMARY 

OF  FACTORS  XI  TO  XV  FROM  FINAL  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF  84 

VARIABLES 

Loading 

Factor  XI 

.623 

Most  students  have  a  good  understanding  of  how  dif¬ 
ficult  and  complex  a  job  it  is,  running  a  univer¬ 
sity  . 

.  444 

While  at  university,  I  have  formed  several  intense 
friendships,  based  on  common  intellectual  inter¬ 
ests  . 

.391 

I've  made  several  friendships  at  university  that 
will  probably  last  a  lifetime. 

Loading 

Factor  XII 

.483 

Students'  Union  activists  are  just  a  bunch  of 
clean-cut  guys  who  don't  know  where  the  action 
is,  and  probably  don't  care. 

.371 

Power  in  university  decision-making,  not  influence, 
is  what  students  should  aspire  to. 

.  321 

Students  will  have  ample  time  to  express  their 

.320 

ideas  when  people  from  their  generation  are  in 
charge  of  the  administration. 

S.D.U.'s  demands  for  student  power  are  realistic, 
and  should  be  supported  by  the  student  body  in 
general . 

Loading 

Factor  XIII 

.  626 

University  students,  faculty  and  administrators 

-.350 

have  a  great  deal  in  common. 

A  lot  of  students  are  probably  afraid  to  support 

.329 

the  student  activists,  because  professors  would 
discriminate  against  them  in  giving  grades. 
University  helps  a  person  find  worthwhile  goals  in 
lif  e . 

.327 

If  I  could  make  more  friends  here,  university 
wouldn't  be  such  an  unhappy  experience. 
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TABLE  1  (cont.) 


Loading 


Factor  XIV 


.  530 


-.371 

.364 

.312 


Most  students  have  an  intrinsic  interest  in  their 
course  material,  rather  than  being  mark  and 
achievement  oriented. 

By  the  time  most  students  find  out  what  is  going  on 
at  the  university,  it  has  already  happened. 

Students  should  demand  the  abolition  of  the  univer¬ 
sity's  tenure  system  for  professors. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  university  should  not  be 
with  academic  matters,  but  rather  with  the  real 
problems  of  the  society. 


Loading 


Factor  XV 


.  548 
.387 
-.373 


.357 


Students  can  probably  bring  about  any  changes  in 
this  university  that  they  deem  necessary. 

Responsible  students  should  sit  as  observers  on 
university  governing  bodies. 

Student  interests  are  so  diverse  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  one  unified  student  voice 
regarding  university  problems. 

Students  will  have  ample  time  to  express  their  ideas 
when  people  from  their  generation  are  in  charge 
of  the  administration. 


APPENDIX  D 


The  Fear  of  Radicals  and  Radicalism  Scale 


Sub-scale  of  Items  taking  a  Negative  Direction 

1.  S.D.U.'s  demands  for  student  power  are  realistic,  and 
should  be  supported  by  the  student  body  in  general. 

2.  Generally  speaking,  the  S.D.U.  people  have  a  pretty  good 
understanding  of  the  way  this  university  is  run. 

3.  Students  should  have  as  much  say  in  running  the  univer¬ 
sity  as  "older  and  more  experienced"  faculty  and  admin¬ 
istrators  . 

4.  A  show  of  power  may  be  the  only  way  some  faculty  and 
administrators  can  be  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of 
student  desires  to  share  in  the  running  of  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

5.  Power  in  university  decision-making,  not  influence,  is 
what  students  should  aspire  to. 


Sub-scale  of  Items  taking  a  Positive  Direction 


6.  If  the  radical  students  had  anything  to  say,  they  wouldn't 
find  it  necessary  to  attract  attention  by  freakish  dress 
and  hair  styles. 

7.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  meaningful  change  at  this  univer¬ 
sity  is  the  S.D.U. ,  because  its  irresponsible  membership 
antagonizes  faculty  and  administration. 

8.  Radical  students  are  a  bigger  threat  to  the  ordinary  stu¬ 
dent  than  are  faculty  and  administrators. 

9.  If  the  student  radicals  care  so  much  about  suffering, 
they  should  go  where  the  action  really  is,  like  our  own 
Indian  reserves,  Viet  Nam,  or  South  America,  instead  of 
stirring  up  unnecessary  trouble  in  the  university. 

10.  Marxist  cliches  and  intellectual  jargon  are  so  much  a 
part  of  the  student  radicals'  vocabulary  that  their 
view  of  reality  is  distorted. 

11.  It  would  probably  be  best  for  the  university  if  faculty 
and  administrators  took  a  hard  line  with  student  power 
advocates . 
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12.  Student  opinion  ought  to  be  considered  and  weighed, 
but  the  university's  final  decisions  must  always  remain 
faculty  right  and  responsibility. 

13.  Radical  students  would  probably  dominate  any  student 
attempts  to  participate  in  the  running  of  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

14.  The  existing  Students'  Union  is  an  adequate  means  for 
presenting  student  demands  to  the  university. 

The  System  Cynicism  and  Rejection  Scale 

Sub-scale  of  Items  taking  a  Negative  Direction 

1.  There  are  ample  opportunities  for  university  students 
to  talk  to  professors. 

Sub-scale  of  Items  taking  a  Positive  Direction 

2.  University  professors  are  usually  too  dogmatic.  They 
think  everything  they  say  has  to  be  right. 

3.  University  administrators  just  don't  give  a  damn  about 
how  their  decisions  affect  students'  lives. 

4.  University  lectures  are  generally  dry  and  boring. 

5.  University  courses  don't  deal  with  the  important  ques¬ 
tions;  they  deal  with  the  trivia  that  surrounds  these 
questions . 

6.  Generally  speaking,  once  a  professor  has  tenure,  he 
ceases  to  care  much  about  students. 

7.  A  university  student  probably  learns  more  from  discus¬ 
sions  with  fellow  students  than  he  does  from  faculty. 

8.  A  student  at  this  university  is  just  a  1/16  inch  hole 
in  an  IBM  punch  card. 

9.  Many  faculty  members  won't  take  radical  positions  on 
issues  because  they  are  afraid  of  losing  their  jobs. 

10.  Students  should  demand  the  abolition  of  the  univer¬ 
sity's  tenure  system  for  professors. 
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11.  Because  of  the  "dog-eat-dog " ,  "publish-or-perish"  situ¬ 
ation  that  exists,  most  university  faculty  members 
can't  be  expected  to  be  overly  concerned  about  student 
needs . 

12.  Drastic  changes  are  so  badly  needed  at  the  university 
that  it  makes  one  angry  to  think  that  the  question  is 
even  debatable. 

13.  By  the  time  most  students  find  out  what  is  going  on  at 
the  university,  it  has  already  happened. 

14.  Going  to  university  is  largely  a  matter  of  luck  and 
social  background. 

15.  The  university  should  be  far  more  critical  of  society, 
and  far  less  oriented  towards  the  status  quo. 

16.  Students'  Union  activists  are  just  a  bunch  of  clean-cut 
guys  who  don't  know  where  the  action  is,  and  probably 
don't  care. 


The  Student  Power  (Administration)  Scale 
Sub-scale  of  Items  taking  a  Negative  Direction 

1.  Students  don't  need  a  vote  on  the  university's  Board  of 
Governors . 

2.  If  students  had  votes  in  the  university's  official  gov¬ 
erning  bodies,  they  probably  wouldn't  know  what  to  do 
with  them. 

3.  Students  already  have  a  big  enough  voice  in  university 
affairs . 

4.  Decision-making  in  university  affairs  would  take  up  too 
much  of  the  student's  time  and  might  stand  in  the  way 
of  important  learning. 

5.  Because  they  are  here  for  such  a  short  time,  students 
have  very  little  real  stake  in  what  goes  on  at  the 
university. 


Sub-scale  of  Items  taking  a  Positive  Direction 

6.  Students  have  a  responsibility  to  be  concerned,  informed, 
and  active  participants  in  the  running  of  the  university. 


■1 
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The  Student  Power  (Academic)  Scale 


1.  Students  should  definitely  have  a  voice  in  determining 
course  content  and  required  courses. 

2.  It  is  the  student's  education  at  stake,  so  he  should 
have  a  voice  in  what  kind  of  an  education  he  gets  at 
the  university. 

3.  University  students  definitely  deserve  a  say  in  setting 
broad  university  policies  regarding  the  development  of 
future  academic  programs,  campus  planning  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  . 

4.  Students  could  make  significant  contributions  to  tenure 
discussions . 

5.  The  university  administration,  like  that  of  a  city,  pro¬ 
vince,  or  nation,  should  be  controlled  by  the  people  for 
whom  it  is  administering,  that  is,  faculty  and  students. 


The  Student  Power  (Organizational)  Scale 

1.  University  students  should  have  the  right  to  organize  to 
protect  their  own  interests. 

2.  Students  should  have  an  equal  say  in  all  university  mat¬ 
ters,  except  where  it  is  obvious  that  only  those  with 
special  knowledge  could  handle  the  problem. 

3.  Students  should  have  the  right  to  strike  if  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  conditions  at  the  university. 

4.  Some  changes  in  the  university  may  be  important  enough 
to  justify  student  resort  to  violence. 

The  Student  Power  (Democracy)  Scale* 

1.  A  democratically-run  university  would  probably  be  very 
chaotic . 

2.  Democratic  operation  of  the  university  wouldn't  be  a 
good  idea  because  of  the  problem  in  establishing  proce¬ 
dures  and  structures. 


*Respondents  obtaining  a  "high"  score  on  this  measure 
are  those  who  disagree  with  both  items. 


' 
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The  Contentment  Scale 


Sub-scale  of  Items  taking  a  Negative  Direction 

1.  Being  in  a  university  community  is  generally  depres¬ 
sing  . 

2.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  university  experience 
has  not  been  very  pleasant  for  me. 


Sub-scale  of  Items  taking  a  Positive  Direction 

3.  Had  I  known  more  about  what  the  university  experience 
would  really  be  like,  I  would  still  have  been  eager  to 
come  here. 

4.  Attending  university  is  one  of  the  most  rewarding  exper 
iences  in  a  person's  life. 

5.  The  reason  I'm  in  university  is  freedom  --  I  feel  I 
have  freedom  here  to  pursue  my  own  interests. 

6.  University  helps  a  person  find  worthwhile  goals  in  life 

7.  While  at  university,  I  have  formed  several  intense 
friendships,  based  on  common  intellectual  interests. 


The  Aimlessness  Scale 

1.  I  guess  the  main  reason  I'm  in  university  is  that  it 
was  the  "thing  to  do". 

2.  I  came  to  university  mainly  because  it  was  expected  of 
me . 

3.  I'm  here  because  my  parents  pressured  me  into  getting 
a  university  education. 

4.  My  reasons  for  coming  to  university  were  poorly  defined 
and  are  subject  to  constant  re-examination. 

5.  Upon  graduating  from  high  school,  I  didn't  really  know 
what  I  wanted  to  do,  so  I  came  to  university. 

6.  I  came  to  university  because  it  beats  working. 
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The  Personal  Alienation  Scale 


Sub-scale  of  Items  taking  a  Negative  Direction 

1.  The  size  of  the  university  has  not  interfered  with  my 
being  able  to  make  firends  with  other  students. 

2.  I  have  a  considerable  amount  of  contact  with  other 
students  outside  of  classes. 

3.  I've  made  several  friendships  at  university  that  will 
probably  last  a  lifetime. 


Sub-scale  of  Items  taking  a  Positive  Direction 

4.  I  feel  lost  and  alone  much  of  the  time  on  campus. 

5.  If  I  could  make  more  friends  here,  university  wouldn't 
be  such  an  unhappy  experience. 

6.  The  university  is  too  impersonal. 

The  University  Elitism  Scale 

Sub-scale  of  Items  taking  a  Negative  Direction 

1.  University  graduates  aren't  really  better  than  other 
people;  other  people  probably  didn't  get  the  breaks. 


Sub-scale  of  Items  taking  a  Positive  Direction 

2.  People  who  go  to  university  work  hard  for  what  they  get 
and  therefore  belong  "on  the  top"  relative  to  the  rest 
of  society. 

3.  University  graduates  deserve  a  high  social  status 
because  of  the  hard  work  and  sacrifice  that  went  into 
their  degree. 

4.  If  university  graduates  weren't  somehow  superior  to 
other  people,  they  wouldn't  have  gotten  through  univer¬ 
sity. 


i.f 


